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THE PLACE OF THE FINAL DEFEAT 
OF THE HELVETIANS 


By James E. Dunuap 


and last battle with the Helvetians, his army was encamped at or 
near the modern town of Toulon-sur-Arroux. At this point he was 
almost precisely eighteen miles from ancient Bibracte, the distance 
mentioned in the Commentaries, and was at the intersection of several 
roads, so that it is easy to understand how at this place he might cease 
his pursuit of the Helvetians and turn aside toward Bibracte. The 
general agreement concerning the location of Caesar’s camp does not, 
however, extend to the details of the incidents of the following day. 
In 1887 Colonel Stoffel published his interpretation of this battle.! 
He assumed that the Helvetians marched on ahead of Caesar along 
the road through Luzy to Decize. He then picked out the hill of 
Armecy, about three miles from Toulon, as the site of the first en- 
counter, feeling that it was suitable for the military action which Cae- 
sar has described, and then proceeded to search for evidence to sup- 
port his identification of the site. It is perhaps needless to say that 
the evidence was found. Stoffel presented his convictions in such detail 
and with such assurance that they quickly gained very general ac- 
ceptance. He made the assumption, however, that when the Helve- 
tians retreated from the hill on which they first encountered the 
Romans to the second hill a mile distant, as Caesar states, they fell 
back toward the north, then turned about to face the Romans who 
were constantly pressing upon them. At this stage the Boii and Tu- 


1! Histoire de Jules César: Guerre civile, Vol. II: Supplement, pp. 439-53. 
([CLassicat PartoLoey, XXVI, April, 1931] 121 


[ IS commonly agreed that on the night before Caesar’s second 
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lingi came upon the field from the west and threatened to envelop the 
Roman wing. Stoffel was aware that Caesar’s words (ab) latere aperto 
were commonly interpreted by Latin scholars to mean “‘on the right 
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THE Finau DEFEAT OF THE HELVETIANS 


I. First position, at the moment of the Helvetian attack. 
II. Second position, after the Helvetian retreat and the arrival of the Boii 
and Tulingi. 
Helvetian forces are represented by heavy solid lines. 
Roman forces are indicated by lighter discontinuous lines. 


wing’’; but since this meaning was inconsistent with his explanation 
of the battle, he professed not to be convinced of the necessity of the 
usual interpretation, and maintained that it was Caesar’s left wing 
which was imperiled. 
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Latinists, however, continued to hold their position, though with 
obviously shaken confidence, and at length, in 1904, Colonel Bircher! 
undertook to bring Stoffel’s views into harmony with the ordinarily 
accepted understanding of the words (ab) latere aperto. He retained 
the hill of Armecy as the scene of the initial encounter, but supposed 
that when the Helvetians retreated they fell back toward the south- 
west to a hill on the south side of the Toulon-Luzy road. In this posi- 
tion the Roman right wing would be to the west and therefore natural- 
ly exposed to the enveloping movement of the Boii and Tulingi, as 
they returned down the road from the direction of Luzy. 

Bircher succeeded admirably in eliminating the chief objection 
which had been raised against Stoffel’s view, but immediately found 
himself in an equally uncomfortable predicament. It is stated in the 
Commentaries that the Helvetians, fleeing from the battlefield, made 
their way into the land of the Lingones. Now the country of the 
Lingones lay to the northeast, and obviously, on Bircher’s theory, the 
road in that direction was effectively blocked by the victorious Roman 
army. Of course the Helvetians might have made a wide detour 
around the Roman position, assuming that the Romans did not wish 
to interfere, but such a maneuver presupposes some compelling reason 
which necessitated their retreat to the Lingones’ territory, whereas 
Caesar’s narrative suggests nothing but a desire on the part of the 
Helvetians to place as many miles as possible between themselves and 
the murderous legions. 

Let us now consider the evidence upon which Stoffel and Bircher 
rest their claims that the hill of Armecy was the scene of the first stage 
of the battle. Seeking for some substantiation of his theory, Stoffel 
set men to digging on the hilltop, and was almost immediately re- 
warded by the discovery of trenches. These he assumed were hastily 
dug by the newly recruited legions whom Caesar commanded to for- 
tify the place where the baggage had been deposited. In the trenches 
were found rather numerous traces of charcoal, a nail, and some frag- 
ments of pottery, which Stoffel regarded as natural on the supposition 
that the Romans occupied the hilltop during the three-day interval 
when they were burying the dead. 


1 Bibracte, Aarau. Stoffel’s and Bircher’s interpretations are discussed by T. Rice 
Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul?, pp. 616-34, with a map opposite p. 53. 
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There can be no question as to the existence of the trenches, but it 
is exceedingly doubtful that they were dug by Caesar’s men.! Roman 
fortifications were normally rectilinear, but the trenches on the hill 
of Armecy form a semicircle. Also, except under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances, the Romans prepared but a single line of intrenchment, 
yet Stoffel found single trenches at some points and double trenches 
at others. Furthermore, to afford adequate protection to the baggage, 
the hill should have been fortified on all sides, but Stoffel’s investiga- 
tions disclosed only the half-circle of intrenchment on the side from 
which he assumed the enemy was approaching. These irregularities 
he attributed to the haste with which the work was done, but if the 
soldiers were pressed for time they surely would not have dug double 
trenches at certain points. Moreover, it has already been pointed out 
by Reinhold Rau? that the profile of the trenches as shown by Stoffel 
in his plan (Planche XXIII) betrays the fact that the digging was not 
done hastily. The trenches have smooth, flat bottoms and evenly slop- 
ing sides, indicating that some care must have been bestowed upon 
the work. Neither will Stoffel’s further suggestion that the Romans 
camped on the hill of Armecy bear criticism, for the hilltop is too 
small to have accommodated Caesar’s legions. Even if it were not, 
we can scarcely believe that a Roman army would have remained here 
three days without completing the inclosure of the camp. 

Lastly, Caesar says that the two new legions were stationed on the 
ridge of the hill (én swmmo iugo) and that they were ordered to fortify 
the place where the baggage had been deposited. Now the narrative, 
and common sense as well, suggests that the baggage was placed on the 
plateau, but while one end of Stoffel’s trenches is on the summit of 
the hill the other end of the semicircle is some sixty feet lower on the 
hillside—an unnatural and ineffective method of fortification. 

After the discovery of the trenches on the hill of Armecy, Stoffel 
turned his attention to the plain west of the Meurette brook, where 
he supposed the Helvetians parked their wagons. Here, where a hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children were killed in a restricted 
area covered with wagons containing all their worldly possessions, he 


1 Their greatest depth is but a trifle over four and one-half feet. I have been unable 
to find any discussion of the possible effects of erosion, though an examination of the 
soil should lead to rather definite conclusions regarding the matter. 


2 “Die Oertlichkeit der Helvetierschlacht,’’ Klio, X XI (1927), 380 f. 
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expected to find traces of the disaster. The actual finds consisted of 
numerous small fragments of coarse Gallic pottery, a fairly well- 
preserved nail, some shapeless débris, and a piece of iron which the 
excavators thought might be part of a linchpin. Except for the Gallic 
pottery, similar evidence might be unearthed in almost any American 
garden, yet Stoffel saw in these finds substantiation of his theory that 
a horde of Helvetians perished on the spot! 

Bircher (pp. 22f.) calls attention to the name of the village of 
Montmort, and gives a local informant as authority for the fact that 
a plain near the Auzon is known as Champ de Massacre, and a valley 
east of Montmort as Combe a |’Ossuet. While these names carry a 
sinister suggestion, their history is not known, and it would be rash 
to assume that they were given to these localities as a result of the 
overthrow of the Helvetians. 

Somewhat greater significance has been attached to evidence pre- 
sented by M. Carion,! who made some excavations on the hill of 
Armecy near the trenches already mentioned. He discovered three 
vases, some long swords which had been bent, a spearhead, buckles 
from sword belts, and pieces of helmets. There were, besides, a num- 
ber of places where ashes, charcoal, and burned fragments of bone 
were found. These finds have been taken as conclusive proof that an 
encounter occurred on this spot, but the validity of the evidence is 
very properly denied by Rau,? for Caesar would not have been inter- 
ested in the burial of swords and vases with the dead.* Moreover, 
there is no reason to connect these remains with Caesar or the Hel- 
vetians. In fact, if the deposits of ashes and charcoal are taken as 
indicative of the cremation of bodies here, as assumed by Carion and 
Bircher, it is difficult to understand how they can be employed in the 
elucidation of Caesar’s narrative. Caesar states that the dead were 
buried, and makes no mention of cremation. Further, the Commen- 
taries certainly imply that the fighting occurred near the foot of the 


1 Notice sur l’emplacement de la bataille dans laquelle César défit les Helvétes (MAcon, 
1892). This work, inaccessible to me, has been summarized in part by Bulliot in 
Mémoires de la Société Eduenne, XX (1892), 305, and by Bircher, op. cit., p. 23. 


2 Op. cit., p. 380. 
3 Other Gallic burials with bent swords have been found in this part of France. Cf. 
Déchelette, Manuel d’archéologie, II, Part III, 1052. It is possible that Caesar, out of 


consideration for his Gallic allies, permitted fallen Helvetian chieftains to be given 
honorable burial, but this is pure speculation. 
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slope, and that the Helvetians never came near the spot where the 
Roman baggage was deposited, and surely there is no reason to sup- 
pose that bodies of those who fell in the plain would be needlessly 
transported to the top of a hill for either burial or cremation. We 
must admit, therefore, that while interesting archaeological discover- 
ies have been made upon the hill of Armecy, not a shred of positive 
evidence has been adduced to connect this hill or its trenches with 
Caesar’s battle with the Helvetians. 

T. Rice Holmes remarks, “If the entrenchment was not that which 
Caesar mentions, it is difficult to account for its existence.’! Fortu- 
nately, we are under no obligation to do so. 

Not only is the evidence to substantiate the theory of Stoffel and 
Bircher lacking; any rational interpretation of Caesar’s text makes it 
quite untenable. It is said of the Helvetians (i. 23. 3), commutato 
consilio atque itinere converso nostros ab novissimo agmine insequi ac 
lacessere coeperunt, which I translate, “Changing their plan and turn- 
ing about, they began to follow and attack the rear of our line.” This 
is a perfectly simple statement and its meaning is obvious. If Caesar’s 
army was marching from Toulon-sur-Arroux northwestward, as Stoffel 
and Bircher maintain, and if the Helvetians were following the Ro- 
mans, as Caesar explicitly states (a statement completely disregarded 
by both Stoffel and Bircher), then certainly any rational battle forma- 
tion would place the Helvetians between the Romans and Toulon. 
A glance at Stoffel’s map, however, will show these positions precisely 
reversed—the backs of Caesar’s soldiers are toward Toulon and the 
Helvetians face them from the west. The explanation of this paradox 
I leave to those who still believe Stoffel infallible. 

The relative positions of the two armies as shown by Bircher are 
not quite so surprising at first sight, but are equally at variance with 
the account given by the Commentaries. Caesar says (i. 24. 1) copias 
suas Caesar in proximum collem subduxit. Apart from the word prozi- 
mum there can be little argument as to the meaning of this statement. 
Caesar led his forces to a hill in order to give them an advantage over 
the enemy by placing them in a more elevated position. Now if the 
maps of Stoffel and Bircher be consulted together, it will be seen that 
the road along which it is assumed the Romans were marching fol- 

1 Op. cit., p. 626. 
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lowed a ridge approximately fifty meters above the Auzon brook, and 
that Caesar, in order to place his forces in the position shown by 
Bircher, would actually have to lead them down the hill. Furthermore, 
since the Helvetians were following the Romans along the ridge road, 
Caesar would be leading his troops into a distinctly disadvantageous 
position if he marshaled them in the place which Bircher has suggest- 
ed, and the Helvetians would be above him on the ridge, instead of 
below him, as shown in Bircher’s plan. 

Rau, in his recent study of this battle, has found still other reasons 
for rejecting the hill of Armecy for the scene of the first encounter, 
and argues in favor of a site farther from Toulon, but he does not 
venture to locate the spot more precisely than to say' that it was 
probably somewhat to the east of the site formerly chosen by Na- 
poleon III, that is, northeast of Luzy. 

Although Rau has done much to elucidate Caesar’s narrative of this 
battle, he still finds one point obscure.? The routes which he, like 
Stoffel and Bircher, assigns to the Romans and Helvetians, respec- 
tively, diverge at a comparatively acute angle. Why, then, did the 
Helvetians return down the road from the northwest to attack the 
rear of Caesar’s line when the more natural and effective plan would 
have been to attack the flank or intercept the head of the column? 
The same problem confronted Stoffel and Bircher, but they gave it 
little consideration since more contentious questions engaged them. 
Nevertheless, this point has its importance, and the necessity of af- 
fording a rational explanation of it is quite as pressing as that of ac- 
counting for the attack of the Boii and Tulingi on the Roman right 
flank. 

The difficulty here presented by the usual interpretations would 
vanish entirely if it could be shown that the routes followed by the 
Helvetians and by Caesar from Toulon diverged more widely than 
those commonly suggested. Since the Commentaries gives no informa- 
tion concerning either of these routes, we are at liberty to submit the 
matter to a new examination. 

For the almost universally accepted view that the Helvetians were 
traveling northwest toward Decetia there is no evidence. Caesar him- 

1 P, 384, n. 3. 

2 Op. cit., p. 376. 
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self is silent on the matter, but Stoffel, describing the course of the 
Helvetians after crossing the Charolais, makes the oracular statement 
that “it was their intention to reach Toulon-sur-Arroux and Luzy, 
and to cross the [Loire] river at Decetia.’”’! Perhaps this statement was 
suggested by the existence of an important modern road from Toulon 
to Decize, and the certain inference that there was a bridge at the 
latter point in Gallic times.? It must not be assumed, however, that 
there were not other roads and other bridges. 

The Peutinger table, which seems to be based upon an original dat- 
ing back to the fourth century, shows no direct highway between Te- 
lonnum (Toulon) and Decetia, but presents a road from Telonnum to 
Aquae Bormonis (modern Bourbon-Lancy) and thence to Decetia. 
Whether the road from Telonnum to Aquae Bormonis was pre-Roman 
is a matter for conjecture, but ““Telonnum”’ is a word of Celtic origin, 
and Aquae Bormonis, though its name is partly Roman, was situated 
on the old Gallic road from Bibracte to Gergovia* and was probably of 
Gallic origin. It seems not impossible therefore that the road con- 
necting these two points was in existence when the Helvetians were 
on their march to the land of the Santones. Furthermore, it can 
scarcely be doubted that there was a bridge at or near Aquae Bormo- 
nis, for the Bibracte-Gergovia road crossed the Loire River at this 
point, and a road of such importance would almost demand a bridge. 
Bridges, moreover, seem not to have been infrequent in Aeduan terri- 
tory, for Caesar‘ tells how, on one occasion, he wished to cross the 
Allier, only a few miles west of the Loire, but was prevented from 
doing so by Vercingetorix, who demolished all the bridges. 

Since there were roads leading from Toulon to both Bourbon-Lancy 
and Decize, and since it may be taken for granted that there were 
bridges at each of these places, which of the two roads would the 
migrating Helvetians be likely to choose? It must be remembered 
that the northern ranges of the Cevennes had already compelled them 

1 Op. cit., p. 444. 


2 Jullian (Histoire de la Gaule, III, 213, n. 1) recognizes the existence of other roads 
west of Toulon, but decides for the Decize road because of the bridge, and because that 
road was a prolongation of the route the Helvetians had been traveling. I fail to see the 
force of this argument. 

3 Tbid., V, 90, n. 2. 


4 BG vii. 34. 2f. 
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to make a long detour to the north, every step of which would have to 
be duplicated in a southerly direction to take them to their destina- 
tion in the valley of the Charente. Their desire to avoid adding un- 
necessary miles to this detour would prevent them, it would seem, 
from choosing the Decize road, which would take them still farther 
north.’ It is most natural, therefore, to assume that the Helvetians 
marched out of Toulon toward Bourbon-Lancy, which lay almost in a 
direct line toward their goal in the country of the Santones. The 
course of this road has not been accurately traced, so far as I am 
aware. It probably ran almost due west for about two and one-half 
miles, then southwest past the site of modern Ste Radegonde for a 
slightly greater distance in order to avoid the hilly country on the 
right, then westward to Bourbon-Lancy. Its exact course, however, is 
not important for the present purpose. 

We may now consider the route followed by the Romans. Since the 
publication of Garenne’s study of the topography of this region? it has 
generally been assumed that Caesar marched toward Bibracte along 
a road which passed through L’Abergement, close by the summit of 
the hill of Armecy, through Montmort and Petit Mauvernay to Mont 
Déne, and so to Mont Beuvray, on which Bibracte was located. 
Traces of such a road, of undetermined antiquity, are said still to be 
visible,* and the total distance along this route would have been very 
nearly the requisite eighteen miles. Nevertheless, it seems quite un- 
likely that Caesar used this road. Throughout its entire length from 
Toulon to Mont Déne it lies along the summit of a rather high, nar- 
row ridge, which dominates this portion of the Aeduan country.‘ To 
have led his forces from this ridge to any other position to meet the 
Helvetian attack would appear to have involved the relinquishing of 
a strategic position for one of less promise, and seems entirely con- 
trary to the implication of the statement copias suas Caesar in proxi- 
mum collem subduxit. These words surely indicate that Caesar’s army, 
at the moment when he began to prepare for the battle, was marching 
near the foot of a hill or hills, and was therefore on relatively low 

! Decize is nearly eighteen miles north of Bourbon-Lancy. 

2 Bibracte (1867). Inaccessible to me. 

3 Jullian, op. cit., III, 212, n. 4. 

‘Cf. Bircher, Pl. II. 
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ground. Consequently we must reject the supposition that Caesar 
chose the ridge road to Bibracte. 

We are now left a choice between two valley routes, the one skirting 
the hill of Armecy, and then running almost due north between the 
ridge and the Arroux River, and the other leading by way of the Croix 
de l’Arbre to Luzy and thence to Mont Beuvray. 

The former of these routes would be the more direct, and would 
measure almost exactly eighteen Roman miles in length. There is, 
however, so far as I am aware, no indication of an ancient Toulon- 
Bibracte road between the river and the ridge, without which this 
route would hardly be feasible.! On the other hand, though no posi- 
tive evidence is available,? it seems highly probable that there was a 
Gallic road from Toulon to Decetia via Croix de l’Arbre and Luzy, 
where it intersected the Gergovia-Bibracte road already mentioned. 
Such a road would afford a convenient means for the transport of 
Caesar’s baggage train, but the total length of the route would be 
about twenty-one Roman miles instead of the “not more than eight- 
een” of the Commentaries. It is most natural to assume that Caesar 
started toward Bibracte by the eighteen-mile road, but he may not 
have done so. It is conceivable that the direct route to Bibracte was 


not suited to the transport of a baggage train, or that other considera- 
tions of convenience or of strategic importance induced him to choose 
a slightly longer road as preferable to that along which the distance 
between Toulon and Bibracte was measured. The route through Luzy 
is therefore not to be excluded from our considerations. 

In describing his preparations for the battle, Caesar says that he 
placed the two newly enrolled legions and the auxiliaries in swmmo 


1In a former paper (Proceedings of the American Philological Association, LX 
[1929], xxiii) I assumed the existence of such a road, as I then felt that a valley road 
measuring eighteen miles in length was demanded by Caesar’s narrative. I placed the 
battlefield between St.-Didier-sur-Arroux and Thil-sur-Arroux, and suggested that the 
Helvetians escaped in the direction of Etang-sur-Arroux. 


2 Stoffel (p. 445) says: “Selon toute probabilité, la nouvelle route de Toulon & la 
Croix de l’Arbre couvre, 4 quelques rectifications prés, une ancienne voie gauloise; mais 
ce qu’on peut affirmer, 4 la seule inspection, c’est que le chemin qui conduit, par la 
Bretache et la Franche, A Auzon et 4 la Croix de l’Arbre existe de temps immemorial.”’ 
Apparently evidence was unnecessary for Stoffel. Bircher (p. 22) seems to echo Stoffel: 
‘Die andere Strasse, welche vor zirka 50 Jahren durch eine neue ersetzt wurde, fiihrte 
iiber die Héhenziige rechts des Auzon bis zum Croix d’arbre [sic] und von da nach 
Luzy im Tal der Alene.” 
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iugo.... ita uti supra se totum montem hominibus compleret. It 
seems to me that the natural inference from suwmmo iugo and supra se 
is that the hill on which the Romans were stationed was of some 
height. As to the hill to which the Helvetians retreated a somewhat 
similar inference may be drawn, for when in the double battle the 
enemy could no longer withstand the Roman attack the Helvetians 
retreated up the hill as they had begun to do before.! This appears to 
have concluded the battle on the hill. The Helvetians were defeated 
and took no further part in the fighting. They simply retired out of 
reach. Either the slope of the hill was such as to place the Romans at 
a very serious disadvantage if they should push up after the enemy, 
or the hilltop was wooded and so provided shelter for the vanquished. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that contrary to his usual insistence upon 
a complete victory, Caesar made no attempt to surround the hill or to 
cut off the Helvetian retreat. This fact suggests that the hill was not 
isolated but rather was attached to a range or cluster of hills over 
which the Helvetians were able to make their escape to the country 
of the Lingones.? 

The distance of the battlefield from Toulon is somewhat conjec- 
tural. Since the Helvetians followed and attacked the rear of Caesar’s 
column, it is obvious that the last of the line had left camp before the 
attack. Furthermore, the fact that the attack was delivered from the 
rear rather than on the flank is fairly satisfactory evidence that the 
rear of the line was the portion nearest to the enemy. Now, since the 
Helvetians were encamped three miles beyond Caesar’s camp at Tou- 
lon, they must have been somewhere in the neighborhood of Ste 
Radegonde. If they were to overtake the rapidly moving Roman col- 
umn they would have to take the shortest path intersecting the route 
by which the Romans were marching. This would bring them, at a 
distance of about three miles, to the Toulon-Luzy road near the Mou- 
lin de Montmort, about three and one-third miles from the bridge at 
Toulon, and this is therefore the minimum distance from Toulon at 
which the battlefield can be sought. 

Those who maintain that the battle took place on the hill of Armecy 
assume that Caesar chose a hill which was in close proximity to the 

1 BG i. 26. 1. 

2 Cf. Napoleon III, Histoire de Jules César, II, 73 n. 
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endangered rear of his line, and recalled the whole column to marshal 
his men on its slopes. Rau, on the other hand, argues! that Caesar led 
the van of his column to an adjacent hill and sent his cavalry to cover 
the rear of the line until it should arrive at the hill. I believe that Rau 
is at least partially right. Caesar’s statement runs as follows (chap. 
24): 

. . . . Copias suas Caesar in proximum collem subduxit equitatumque qui 
sustineret hostium impetum misit. Ipse interim .... aciem instruxit 
.... duas legiones .... et auxilia conlocavit . . . . impedimenta sar- 
cinasque in unum locum conferrieteum ... . muniriiussit. Helvetii .... 
secuti . . . . sub primam nostram aciem successerunt. 


Now if Caesar drew the rear of his army off to the hill before the 
cavalry came into action, an order of events which the order of the 
clauses clearly implies, the Helvetians would naturally have main- 
tained contact with the Romans. In this case misit loses its force, and 
secuti is out of place. Rau’s interpretation unquestionably follows the 
text more closely. It is unnecessary, however, to assume that the 
proximus collis was close to the van of the army. Caesar would cer- 
tainly wish to place his men in fighting order in the shortest possible 
time, and he could effect this most easily by choosing a hill near the 
middle of his column. If the column was approximately nine miles 
long, as intimated by Stoffel,? the hill would lie some four and one- 
half miles from the rear of the line, or very nearly eight miles from 
Toulon. This estimate is, to be sure, only a rough approximation to 
the probable distance, but it may serve as a guide to the general 
locality in which the battlefield is to be sought. 

Eight miles from Toulon on the Luzy road would bring one to the 
neighborhood of Lavault, south of Cuzy. To judge from the map? the 
topography of the country to the west of this point does not present 
the features required by the Commentaries, and in the neighborhood 
of Lavault the road descends rather sharply toward the west, so that 


1 Op. cit., p. 383: ‘‘Daraus wird jedermann den Schluss ziehen, dass er die Legionen 
nach vorn versammelte, und die Reiterei nach hinten zur Deckung gegen die nachriick- 
enden Feinde entsandte.”’ 

2 Op. cit., II, 447: ‘‘La téte de colonne des Romains pouvait étre arrivée au mont 
Done et la queue était encore 4 la colline d’Armecy.”’ Veith’s estimate of the length of 
a marching column seems inapplicable to the present case. Cf. Kromayer und Veith, 
Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Rémer (Munich, 1928), pp. 352 f. and 422. 


3 Carte de France, 1:80,000. 
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it would be difficult to find a position here which would not be un- 
favorable to Caesar’s army. A little farther east, however, at a dis- 
tance of a trifle over six miles from Toulon in a straight line, there 
is a hill to the north of the modern road, with its slope facing toward 
the east and down the road to Toulon. This hill, which has two sum- 
mits connected by a saddle, rises evenly up to the Croix de l’Arbre 
southeast of Cuzy.! Just about a mile away, east of the village of Au- 
zon, is another hill, a spur of the ridge extending toward Mont 
Beuvray, with a slope facing toward the west and southwest. 

Assuming that these hills were the scene of the battle, we may re- 
construct events as follows. Shortly after daybreak, perhaps about 
four-thirty, the van of Caesar’s army marched out of the camp toward 
Luzy, moving at a speed of about three miles per hour. In a little less 
than four and one-half hours, or about nine o’clock, the rear of the 
nine-mile column would have reached a point now marked by the 
Moulin de Montmort. Before the van was more than an hour’s march 
from camp it was obvious that Caesar had no intention to continue 
the pursuit of the Helvetians immediately, and the Gallic horse carried 
this intelligence to the Helvetian camp near Ste Radegonde. The una- 
nimity of the subsequent action of the Gauls suggests very strongly 
that a council of war was held in which they decided to attack the 
Roman column. 

They could not hope to overtake the Romans by retracing their 
steps to the junction of the two roads at Toulon. Accordingly, turn- 
ing about, they traversed the three miles between Ste Radegonde and 
the valley of the Auzon and fell in with the Roman rear as it reached 
Moulin de Montmort. Caesar makes no mention of the Helvetian 
cavalry in this engagement, but it can scarcely be doubted, since 
speed was important to the success of the enterprise, that any cavalry 
which the Helvetians possessed was employed.? 

The immediate effect of the attack would naturally be to retard 
the rear of the Roman line, which probably made very slow progress 
until the cavalry sent by Caesar arrived. The rear guard then con- 
tinued its march to the northwest, still at a reduced speed since it 


1 A portion of his hill appears in the extreme upper left-hand corner of Stoffel’s map. 


2 Cf. Holmes, op. cit., p. 239, and Stoffel, Guerre de César et d’ Arioviste (Paris, 1890), 
p. 36. 
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would have to support the cavalry. Meanwhile, the head of the col- 
umn, which had already turned north at Luzy, had been recalled, and 
lines were being formed on the hillside beneath the Croix de ]’Arbre. 
Before noon all the Roman troops were marshaled awaiting the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and the Helvetians, who had been assembling rapid- 
ly during the slow movement of the Roman rear guard, were massing 
below the village of Auzon. 

Shortly after one o’clock the Helvetians moved up to the attack, 
but were repulsed and fell back slowly to the slopes of the hill above 
Auzon. At this juncture the Boii and Tulingi, approaching from the 
direction of the Moulin de Montmort, threatened the Roman right 
wing, and Caesar drew his third line into position to oppose them. 
At sunset the main body of the Helvetians retreated up the hill out 
of Roman reach. The rest, including apparently the Boii and Tulingi, 
fell back upon the Helvetian camp, which was probably near the road, 
about a half-mile west of the site indicated by Stoffel. Under cover 
of darkness the Helvetians on the hill made their way along the ridge 
to the north, and at a distance of less than a mile came upon the 
ridge road leading toward Bibracte. The refugees from the camp, 
moving northward or northeastward, entered the same road and 
joined the retreat to the land of the Lingones., 

To my knowledge, no effort has been made to discover vestiges of 
the presence of Caesar and the Helvetians on Aeduan soil since the 
excavations conducted by Stoffel and Carion, which seem to have 
contributed nothing to the solution of this problem. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that the lines of Caesar’s hilltop intrenchments and 
possibly of a camp as well, still await the spade of the archaeologist. 
Until this evidence is found, it is probably vain to hope for general 
agreement concerning the place of the final defeat of the Helvetians. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Note: When this article was written I had not seen L. A. Constans’ 
Jules César: Guerre des Gaules (Paris, 1929). I am glad to find my principal 
contention, namely, that the Helvetians must have taken the road toward 
Bourbon-Lancy, has other support than my own. 











MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF A POPULAR 
CLASSICAL THEME 


By J. G. Fuctnua 


INCE the celebrated first idyl of Moschus has now been amply 
studied both as to the main channels through which it has been 
propagated and as to its popularity as a poetic theme,! any 

further investigation of the subject would necessarily have to be re- 
stricted in value, but by no means bereft of a historical and biblio- 
graphical importance. It is with this idea in mind that we have under- 
taken to offer the following additional imitations, translations, or rem- 
iniscences of the theme in neo-Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, and English verse. But, before listing these, it will 
be convenient to mention the thirtieth ode of Anacreon in this con- 
nection, which, if not a derivative of Moschus, is at least an analogue, 
since it cdntains the chief elements of the theme: the loss of Cupid 
and the offer of a reward by Venus. 


Al Moitoa rdv "Epwra Aboacbar Tov “Epwra. 
Sjoaca oreavoroww kav dNbon 5€ Tis abrév, 
T@ Kaddee raptiwxav. obK t&eor, péver be 

kai viv } Kudépeca Sovrebe Sedidaxra.? 


fnret AiTpa Oépovca 


The numerous adaptations of the foregoing ode have logically no 
place here. Nevertheless, one instance in which the adaptation bears 
a direct relationship to the idyl will be considered later under its 
proper heading. 


IN NEO-LATIN VERSE 


To the versions in neo-Latin verse already pointed out eight more 
may now be added. Five of these go directly back to Moschus. 


1See James Hutton, ‘“‘The First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 1800,” 
AJP, XLIX (1928), 105-36; and J. G. Fucilla, ‘Additions to ‘The First Idyl of Moschus 
in Imitations to the Year 1800,’ ’’ zbid., L (1929), 190-93. I take the opportunity here 
of gratefully acknowledging my indebtedness to Professor Hutton for references to a 
considerable number of the versions in this paper, the manuscript of which has enjoyed 
the benefit of his criticism. 

2 Poetae lyrici graeci (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1914), III, 309. 
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Janus Cornarius, Selecta Epigrammata Graeca Latine versa (Basel, 1529), 
pp. 58-59: 
Inquirens longum planxit Venus aurea natum, 
An’ne quis in triuijs errantem uidit Amorem? . . . 


FRANCOIS BEAUCAIRE DE PEGUILLON, Anthologiae Graecae, liber primus 
Universus . . . . conversus (Paris, 1543), p. 137: 
Tristis Acidalium Venus inclamabat Amorem: 
Siquis oberrantem triuiis offendit Amorem. ... . 


Faustus SaBaEus Brixianus, Epigrammatum ... . libri quinque ad 
Henricum regem Galliae (Rome, 1556), pp. 180-31: 
Aligerum inquirens clamabat Cypria natum 
Si quis oberrantem in triuiis aspexit Amorem. ... . ; 


PAULUS STEPHANUS (EsSTIENNE), Epigrammata Latina ex Anthologia Grae- 
corum petita (Geneva, 1593), pp. 29-30: 
Voce alta tenerum Cytherea vocabat Amorem, 
Num triuiis errantem aliquis, num repperit aruis. ... . 


N.S. Sanapon, 8.J., Carminum, libri IV (Paris, 1754), p. 197: 


Quondam, inscia parente, 
Deerraverat Cupido. ... . 


A sixth neo-Latin version by Janus Lernutius (Initia, basia, ocelli, 
et alia poemata {[Leyden, 1614], p. 320), entitled Allusio ad Moschi 
carmen de Amore fugitiuo, is to be related to Ursinus Velius’ imitation 
(AJP, XLIX, 113). 


Ni Veneris male fida fides, ni ludicra pacta, 
Ipsa mihi debet basiolum alma Venus. 

Nam vaga dum profugum quaerit per compita natum, 
Incertasque frequens lustrat obiitque vias: 

Et pueri nusquam reperit vestigia, quo quo 
Anxia conuertit prostituitque pedem: 

Sidereis dominae inueni reparantem in ocellis 
Et sua tela arcus, & sua tela faces. 

Quem cur non prodam? mihi cor expectorat inde, 
Inde sibi iuris ius capit omne mei. 


1 Cornarius includes other versions of the theme in his book, such as the anonymous 
poem, Perdiderat natum (pp. 57-58), and Ursinus Velius’ imitation (p. 59). 


2? Sabaeus has also an Allusio: Inventum ad Venerem on p. 131. 


3 The poem is entitled Cupido a matre quaesitus, ex Graeco Moschi vel Luciani. The 
mention of Lucian recalls the difficulty in connection with Marot’s D’amour fugitif, de 
Lucien (see AJP, XLIX, 118). 
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Vt mshi libertas redeat prior illa paterna, 
Vt mihi det pactum basiolum ergo Venus. 
Nulla mora est prodam fugitiuum & duplice fructu 
Vulgatae laetus proditionis agam. 

Diua potens Erycis, Caelo generata parente, 
Quaerere mitte, tuus nam tibi saluus Amor. 
Aspicis hance levi nitidam mage marmore frontem, 

Aspicis haec cilijs lumina cincta suis, 
Lumina nigra meae niuea sub fronte puellae, 
Qua prior a facie nulla puella tua est: 
Hic latet, hac celsa vigil insidiator ab arce 
Seruitij nectit vincula dura mihi. 
Tu face libertas redeat prior illa paterna, 
Tu mihi da pactum basiolum ergo Venus. 
Sin est vt nolis, quod debes soluat Hyella, 
Illa mihi pro te sola satisfaciet. 


One version by Balthasar de Vias (Massiliensis) in Charitum libri 
tres (Paris, 1660), pages 85-86, seems to be related to Segnius (AJP, 
XLIX, 112): 


Anxia dum profugum Venus investigat Amorem, 
Quem procul a patrio luget abesse polo... ., 


while another (op. cit., p. 138, Idyl XII) was obviously inspired by 
Giraldi (AJP, XLIX, 112): 


Non alibi quaeras rugitivum, Cypris, Amorem, 
Sub nostro latitans pectore fugit Amor, 

Mecum assuetus adest, gremioque reconditur hospes, 
Imponitque arcus et sua tela Puer. 

Non ego quod Natum reperi tua basia posco, 
A me si Natum cogis abire, sat est. 

Fac ut in Euphrosynen pergat, quaeve oscula ferres, 
Pacta repertori fac ferat illa suo. 

Sic, 6 Diva, tuos Mars semper sistat ad ignes, 
Et digno Paridis munere poma feras.! 


1 Four more as yet unrelated neo-Latin versions should be added: Incertus, in 
Horti tres Amoris (Frankfort, 1567),p. 304; L. Gambara, in Carmina novem illustrium 
feminarum ... . (Antwerp, 1568), p. 384; Vulcanius (see also AJP, XLIX, 114) in 
Megiser, Anthologia Graece et Latine (Frankfort, 1602), p. 212; Addenda epigrammatum, 
Libri II, at the end of the Biblioth@que Nationale copy of Joannis Sublimis, Epigramma- 
tum, libri duo (1628), epigram 4. It is difficult to classify Strozzi’s poem, De lepore do- 
mine fugitive (Carmina illus. poet. ital., TX, 118-19). On one hand, the title and the de- 
scription of the little beast recall Moschus, while its beginning suggests Pontano. 
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IN ITALIAN 


By way of preface to the Italian versions it may be stated that the 
popularity of Meleager’s epigram with its conceit on the discovery 
of Cupid in milady’s eyes owes much to the numerous echoes which 
this same conceit found in Petrarchistic poetry. Petrarch, to go no 
farther, uses this figure, which had previously been a commonplace 
of the poetry of the Dolce stil nuovo,’ at least a half-dozen times.? 
On the other hand, Sannazaro went straight to Petrarchistic tradition 
for his notion of Love’s dwelling within the lover’s breast and trou- 
bling it,’ rather than to the Anacreontic verses of Julianus (AJP, 
XLIX, 110), so that, again, the wide appeal which his version had 
bore some relation to the Petrarchistic element therein contained. It 
should be noted further that the anonymous Italian translation of 
Sannazaro’s epigram‘ curiously shifts the habitation of Love from the 
heart to the brain, and, while the change left little or no effect upon 
other versions, it, too, was based upon the tradition of the school of 
Petrarch.5 


But what is perhaps the first Italian variation of the theme appears 
almost simultaneously with the first modern translation of the idyl; 
both significantly come from the pen of Politian. The great humanist 


introduces two new elements: the poet’s concern about his lost heart 
in contrast to Venus’ concern about Eros. 


Amor bandire e comandar mi fa, 
Donne belle e gentil che siete qui, 
Che qualunque di voi un cor preso ha, 
Lo renda o dia lo scambio in questo di: 
Se non ch’una scomunica fara. 
Quest’é un cor che pur ieri si smarri; 
E fu veduto quando qui cald, 
Ch’una di voi col canto l’alletts.$ 
1See Nicola Scarano, ‘‘Fonti provenzali e italiane della lirica petrarchesca,’’ Studj 
di filologia romanza, VIII (1899), 296. 
2 Il canzoniere, Scherillo ed. (Milan, 1918), pp. 159, 196, 203, 260, 313, 326. 


3 For instances of Love’s dwelling in the lover’s heart see Il canzoniere; in op. cit., 
pp. 226 and 298. For Love troubling the lover’s heart consult Scarano, op. cit., p. 272; 
also Ovid Amores ii. 9. 


4 Opere volgari (Padua, 1723), p. 163. 
5 Scarano, op. cii., p. 278. 


6 Angelo Ambrogini Poliziano, Opere volgari, ed. Casini (Florence, 1885), p. 139. 
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The ban reminds one of the advertisement in Moschus, but like the 
foregoing variations, the allusion to the lost heart once more goes 
back to Petrarchistic tradition.1 The same handling, though some- 
what more expanded, can be found in two poems by Politian’s 
patron—Lorenzo, Il Magnifico. Of these we shall quote only the first: 


Keci egli alcuna in questa compagnia, 
Ch’abbia il mio core 0 sappia ov’ e’ si sia? 
Ki si parti da una donna bella 

Per sua durezza, quale amava molto; 
E nel tornare a me, nuova fiammella 
L’accese, e quasi in tutto me l’ha tolto: 
Amor me lo rendea libero e sciolto, 

Ma non so come fu preso tra via. 

Gli occhi leggiadri e di pietade adorni 
D’una donna gentil me l’han furato: 
Né credo che giammai a me ritorni, 
Tanto le sue bellezze l’han legato: 

Io l’ho gid mille volte richiamato; 
Donne gentil, chi di voi mel tiene, 

Gli usi qualche piet&a qualche mercede: 
E poi che a voi liberamente viene, 

Con pieta sia pagata la sua fede: 
Giammai si partira da voi, se vede 

Che li sia fatta buona compagnia.? 


Should there be any inclination to attribute the correspondence 
already mentioned to coincidence, we hasten to produce another simi- 
lar Quattrocentist version about which there can scarcely be any 
doubt. This poem, a sonnet by Panfilo Sasso, is so simple and beauti- 
ful, especially when compared with the want of art in the rest of his 
bulky production, that one is tempted to deny Sasso’s authorship of 
it. Though treating the same subject as Politian and Il Magnifico, 
Sasso is clearly inspired by Pontano’s imitation of the idyl. 

Perso ho il mio cor, arrestel voi trovato, 
Ninfe, che andate per la fresca erbetta, 
Jeri sedendo misera e soletta 

In su la riva di quel verde prato, 

Ei si parti senza pigliar commiato 


' Il canzoniere, in op. cit., p. 395. 


2 Poesie di Lorenzo de’ Medici (Florence, 1859), p. 407. The other poem beginning 
“Donne belle i’ ho cercato”’ is on pp. 408-9. 
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Pid veloce che stral, lampa, o saetta; 

Né appena potei dir. Sta fermo, aspetta, 
Che apparir pit nol vidi in aleun lato. 

Se voi nol conosceste, in mezzo ha un foco 
Che arde miseramente una ferita, 

Che sparge sangue acceso d’ogni loco. 

Chi |’ha mel renda, anzi che l’alma unita 
Abbia con lui, che dove ei stanzia un poco, 
Non é pace, conforto, bene o vita.! 


A pleasing adaptation of the foregoing into a madrigal was made by 

Groto: 

Donne amorose, e grate; 

I vo cercando il core: 
Che con suo losingar mi tolse amore. 
Chi di voi l’ha, mel renda per pietate. 
Chi non l’ha ma l’ha visto, me lo insegni, 
E perche ’! conosciate, 
Vo darvi i contrasegni 
Il cor ch’io cerco é tutto pien di strali, 
Pien di piaghe mortali, 
E di fiamma, e di ghiaccio insieme cinto, 
Kal fin porta nel mezo un sol dipinto? 

Varying still further, but nevertheless linked to the general theme 
by the idea of the search, is a poem by Olimpo. The title, Viaggio di 
Olimpo cercando Camilla & poi la portava pinta nel core, furnishes a 
good summary of its contents.’ 

Another interesting variation by Ferrante Caraffa represents Cupid 
searching for the lost gilt of his golden arrows. Not only does he find 
it together with his bow and torch, but he also finds another more 
beautiful Cupid in Lady’s eyes, who vanquishes him. 

Perduto havea il liquor l’arcier di Gnido 
Onde |’aurate sue dure quadrella 

Tinger solea, qualhor d’amara & fella 
Piaga piagar volea servo non fido. 

E trovar quel bramando, hor in un lido 


Vagava, hor in un altro; infin che a quella 
Parte, ove l’alma mia diurna stella 


1 Scelta di Gobbi (Venice, 1739), p. 174. 
2 Delle rime (Venice, 1587), p. 54. 


° Camilla (Venice, 1534). 
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Regna, fu giunto, in ricco altero nido. 

E dentro al suo splendor non vide solo 

Quanto cercava, & l’arco, & la sua face 

Ma starvi sciolto un via pid vago amore. 

Per torre il suo thesoro ei corse a volo 

Presso i bei lumi; ma quell’altro audace 

Il chiama, e ’] prende & lega entro ’1 suo ardore.! 


Il Lasca, apparently inspired directly by the Greek idyl, ingeniously 
expands it in a Dialogo: Venere e Villano, interlocutori. It is note- 
worthy that this is the first dramatization of the theme in Italian, 
antedating Tasso’s version in this respect. As in Moschus, Venus pro- 
claims the loss of her son and announces the reward of a kiss. 


Alza la testa un po’ Villan discreto, 
Ferma la zappa, e intendi, io vo’ cercando 
Il mio dolce figliuol troppo inquieto 
Fuggitosi da me nudo scherzando: 

Chi me l’ha preso fia per sempre lieto 
Che pit volte m’avra a suo comando, 

Ed a chi me l’insegna gli permetto 
Baciarmi un tratto il viso ed anco il petto. 


The villano, an old man, advises her to marry off the boy if she would 
keep him out of mischief, but asks her to describe him. This she does 
in the same order as in the idyl, and likewise concludes with a warn- 
ing. 

Se tu lo pigli, battil per mio amore, 

Non avere pieta a lui, ma a costei, 

Che per altrui veneno, e per mio duolo, 

Allevai crudo questo mio figliuolo. 

E stu vedi ch’ei pianga o mesto sia 

Guarti da lui, ch’ei ti vuole ingannare: 

Se ti ride in letizia, e in leggiadria, 

Credigli manco, e non vi t’affidare; 

E se ti vuol baciar, fuggiti via, 

Bacio mentito e dolce avvenenare; 

Le labbra rosse e son fuoco e veneno, 

E ’1] petto ha di Cacagno e di Caleno. 

E se questo nocivo, e fraudolente 

Dicesse “io mi t’arrendo e vo’ far pace 

Piglia il mio arco, e le ghiere pungente. 

Io te le dono, e sia come ti piace.” 


1 Rime di diversi signori napoletani et altri.... (Venice, 1556). 
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Non ne toccar sol una per niente 
Ch’ogni suo dono e come lui fallace, 
Sono come pece, tosco, e fuoco insieme, 
K chi gli tocea un tratto sempre geme. 


The ending is of Lasca’s own invention. 


VILLANO: Dunque come vuoi tu ch’io te lo pigli? 
Non s’accosti, se ’gl’arde, al mio pagliaio; 
Se vola, l’Aquil’ha I’ale, e gl’artigli, 
E se ’gli é nudo, aspetti per Gennaio, 
E se ’gli ha l’arco, saetti i conigli; 
Con chi ’n bocca ha ’] venen io non m’appaio. 
VENERE: Taci, che in dettil’arte tua dimostri 
Nato, come ’] Norcin, pe’ fatti nostri.! 
Livio Celiano seems to draw upon Angeriano for details of his 
version. The impersonal chi takes the place of Venus. 
Chi va cercando amore, 
Vengalo a ritrovar ne lo mio core, 
Ove con l’ali incenerite giace 
Da la sua propria face; 
Né pud pit partita 
O mia gioia, 0 mia pena aspra infinita! 
O d’empieta d’amor crudele ecceso, 
Che per arder altrui, arde sé stesso!? 


In La Theonemia, favola pastorale (composed 1574), Marco Mon- 
tano imitates Tasso’s handling of Venus quaerens Filium in the 
Aminta.® 


IN FRENCH 


After Marot, one is the earliest versions of the theme is a poem as- 
cribed to Francis I. Although the original has been inaccessible to us, 
there can scarcely be any doubt about its contents. Lachévre in his 
Bibliographie des recueils collectifs de poésies du XVI* siécle (Paris, 


1 The reference to this poem in Alcune poesie inedite di Antonfrancesco Grazzini 
detto il Lasca, Poggibonsi (G. Coltellini e C. Editori, 1870), pp. 49-57, I owe to Professor 
W. L. Bullock. 

2 Rime di diversi celebri poeti dell’eta nostra.... (Bergamo, 1587). 


3 Ed. A. Gregorini (Rocca S. Casciano, 1898), which is reviewed by Proto in Rassegna 
critica della letteratura italiana, V, 33. For another version in Italian see also Pasquale 
Careani, Antholgia (Naples, 1788-96). Luigi Tabarini, in ‘‘L’amore fuggitivo nei versi 
del Tasso e di altri poeti anteriori,’’ Rivista abruzzese, Fasc. V (1916), extract, mentions 
only three versions: Tasso, Pontano, and Sannazaro. 
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1922), page 550, quotes the title, Description d’amour, and the opening 
line, ““Vénus ayant perdu son fils volage.””! 

The idyl had a special fascination for Baif. Besides the versions 
already noted (AJP, XLIX, 121) there are two others in his Chan- 
sonétes, one of which, Vénus cherche desa dela son anfant ..., is modeled 
on Sannazaro, while the other, Arrét o Siteré? ow va-tu Vénus?,? is 
probably inspired by Velius. 

Caratfa’s sonnet is recalled, in part, in an ingenious Chanson by 
Bertaut: 

Vn amant répandit vn iour 

Tant de pleurs, en faisant sa plainte, 
Dessus le flambeau de l’Amour, 
Qu’il en rendit la méche esteinte: 
Heureux s’il eust tant larmoyé, 

Que l’Amour mesme il eust noyé. 


Luy tournoyant cherche par tout 
A ranimer sa méche morte: 
Mais il n’en peut venir 4 bout; ... 


Comme il trauaille en ce soucy, 

Il voit les beaux yeux de ma Dame; 

Il voit les miens et voit aussi 

Mon cceur tout prest 4 mettre en flame: 
Ca, dit-il, ie vien de trouuer 

Dequoy mon flambeau rauiuer. ... 


Jules de la Mesnardiére in Les poésies (Paris, 1656), pages 429-30, 
avowedly imitates Moschus in his L’amour en fuite. 


De la fuite d’Amour Vénus estant en peine, 
Aux lieux les plus battus la Belle se proméne. ... 


In the Nowvelle cabinet des Muses (1658) the subject is treated by 
Andilly in a madrigal. 
Vénus ayant perdu |’Amour tan chery d’elle.‘ 


1 The composition is contained in Les fleurs de poésie francoyse, published as the sec- 
ond part of the Hecamtomphile ou cent amours ... (1534), p. 70v°. 


2See the Marty-Laveaux edition of uvres, V, 378. The Chansonétes are given in 
substance in Mathieu Augé-Chiquet, La vie, les idées, et l’euvre de J. A. de Baif, p. 390. 


3 Les euvres poétiques, ed. Cheneviére (Paris, 1891), pp. 367-69. 


4 See Lachévre, Bibliographie des recuetls collectifs de poésies de 1597 & 1700 (Paris, 
1903), IT, 642. 
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A curious reversal of the theme which represents Cupid searching 
for his mother is to be found in an ode, L’amour qui cherche sa mére, 
in the Porte-feuille de Madame *** (said to be Mme de Simiane) 
(Paris, 1715), pages 53-55. 

J’ay perdu mon aimable mére 
S’écrioit tout en pleurs l’Amour. ...! 


In the early eighteenth century Francois Cocquard translated Mari- 
ni’s madrigal. 

Vénus, je sais qu’Amour a fui de ton Empire; 
Et qu’en proie au plus vif chagrin. ...? 

Silvain Maréchal’s Bibliotheque des amans (Paris, 1763), page 183, 
contains an equally curious poem bearing the title, Le triomphe des 
graces sur la beauté. It seems to be inspired by the thirtieth ode of 
Anacreon, and, what is even more likely, by a commonly accepted 
interpretation of the same such as Mme Dacier’s note to her transla- 
tion of the poem.’ Details, however, show evidence of an acquaintance 
with the idyl of Moschus or one of its derivatives, like, for example, 
the one in the Porte-feuille just cited. 


Amour avoit perdu sa Mére: 

Pour tous deux, le triste accident! ... 
Séparés, que pourroient-ils faire? 

Le jeune Dieu, se lamentant, 

Véla de Paphos 4 Cythére, 

Revint 4 Chypre & sans succés: 

Il court 4 Gnide, y voit les Graces. ... 
Plus de soupirs, plus de regrets: 

Tout joyeux, il suivit leur traces; 
Prés des trois Sceurs, on dit, bien plus, 
Qu’il oublia méme Vénus. 


1Cf. an earlier German poem by Morhof, AJP, XLIX, 125. 


2 Poésies diverses (Dijon, 1754), II, 234 Cocquard footnotes his composition as fol- 
lows: “Quoique cette Piéce se trouve imprimée sous un autre nom que le mien, dans le 
Mercure de France, Septembre 1752, elle est véritablement de moi, & elle avoit deja 
paru bien des années auparavant sous mon nom, dans le Journal de M. de la Roque, 
Avril, 1732. pag. 725 & dans les Amusemens du Ceur & de l’Esprit, & la Haye chez P. 
Joffe, 1742. Tom. XIV. pag. 207.” 

3 See Les poésies d’ Anacréon et de Sapho (Amsterdam, 1716), pp. 94-95: ‘‘Je crois 
qu’Anacréon a voulu dire que la Beauté toute seule ne peut pas long temps retenir 
l’Amour, mais lorsque l’esprit et la Beauté se recontrent ensembles, il est impossible a 
l’Amour de se dégager.”’ Also Traduction nouvelle des odes d’ Anacréon avec des remarques 
par Mr. de la Fosse (Amsterdam, 1716), p. 60. 
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And at the opening of the nineteenth century in the Almanach des 
muses for 1808, p. 248, M. Breghot has a translation of Marini’s mad- 
rigal. 


J’apprends, charmante Cytherée 
Que |’Amour a fui loin de vous. ...! 


IN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
The Spaniards betimes received an opportunity to make a direct 
acquaintance with the idyl through the Greek-Latin edition of 
Moschus prepared by F. Pinciano and dedicated to Antonio de Ne- 
brija (Alcal4, 1519). Besides the versions of Acufia, Valbuena, and 
Torres y Villaroel, there exists an anonymous imitation which dates 
from the end of the seventeenth century. The freedom with which 


the author uses his model gives a welcome freshness to this twice-told 
tale. 
La diosa a quien sacrifica 
Samo y Chipre y mil altares 
ba buscando, peregrina, 
del mundo las quatro partes, 
por allar al nifio, Amor, 
que a dias que dél non save; 
que se le huyé de su esfera, 
temiendo que le agotase. 
Porque, provando unas flechas 
que le dié en ferias su padre 
hirié su pecho divino 
de amor y prendas mortales. 
Como muger en efecto 


1 In a prose passage J. F. Sarasin in Quvres, ed. Festugiére (Paris, 1926), II, 196-97, 
alludes to l’amour fugitif. 

Students of Moschus will no doubt be interested in the anecdote about the title 
and authorship of the first idyl related in the Menagiana (Paris, 1715), I, 204-5, 
as follows: ‘‘C’est l’Abbé de Marolles qui, comme le remarque M. de Longepierre, pag. 
106 & 107 de son Moschus, a fait la plaisante bévué de citer Politien dans sa traduction 
du Moschus de Théocrite, & voici comment cela est arrivé. Dans les anciennes éditions 
de Théocrite, entre autres dans celle de Francfort in 8° 1545. la 21. Idyle est intitulée 
Mécxouv “Epws dpaméerns & cependant tout au dessus de la page, il y a S9EOKPITOT 
EIATAA. xd. Et méme dans la version d’Eobanus, quoique la 21. Idyle soit intitulée 
Moschi amor fugitivus, il ne laisse pas d’y avoir au dessus des pages THEOCRITI E1pyYL- 
LiuM XXI en sorte qu’on croiroit que cette Idyle intitulée l’Amour fugitif de Moschus 
appartiendroit veritablement a Théocrite. Eobanus n’en a point fait de distinction. 
L’Abbé de Marolles a donné dans ce panneau, & trouvant depuis dans Politien Amour 
fugitivus é Graeco Moschi s’est imaginé que cela vouloit dire: L’ Amour fugitif traduit du 
Grec de I’ Idyle de Théocrite intitulée Moschus. Voila tout le mystere.” 
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mal rrendida a su combate, 
buscéle entre las mugeres, 
donde mas su pecho arde. 
—{Quién a visto un nijfio, dice, 
perdido desde ayer tarde, 
con unos cavellos rrubios, 

al mismo sol semejantes; 

y aunque de un belo cubierto, 
Ojos gargos y suaves, 

con unas flechas al hombro, 
lo demas del cuerpo en carnes? 
Tiene muy buenas palabras, 
aunque malas obras hace, 
rregala la casa quentra, 
pero mata quando sale. 
Come sdlo coracgones, 
porque amigo de sangre, 

y de la cacga que mata, 

es la parte que le cave. 
Donde le rrinen se allega; 
no quiere que le rregalen; 
aborrecido es de cera, 

y querido de diamante.— 
Las mugeres le rresponden 
que nifio de sefias tales 
nunca le bieron ni creen 
que se perdiese tan grande, 
y que ellas sélo conocen 

un nifio que las abate, 

que se llama el ynterés, 

mas hombre y de peor talle; 
nacido en las minas de oro, 
muy perecosso de pies, 

y de manos liberales; 

no en carnes como el amor, 
ques un poco frfo y grave, 
rropa de martas se biste, 
guarnecida de valajes. 
Desesperada la Diosa, 

para los hombres se parte; 
todos dicen que ese nifio; 
ha muchos dfas ques frayle; 
y que ellos nunca pudieron, 
por mas que del se preciasen, 
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negociar sin ynterés 

favor que una hora durase. 
Biendo aquesto, Venus fuese 
por una tierra adelante, 
donde cubierta de nieve 

bié una choga de gagales. 
Entré dentro y bid a Cupido 
temblando de frio y hambre 
calentdndose las manos 

en unas llamas que salen 
del pecho de un pastorcillo 
que sobre unas pieles yace, 
cuyo nombre era Belardo, 
solo verdadero amante.! 


In Portuguese a sonnet by A. R. dos Santos takes its beginning 
from one of the versions of the idyl. 


Venus buscando a Amor andava um dia, 

E a todos seus por elle procurava; 

A mim me preguntou onde elle estava? 

E eu lhe disse: “Que em Lilia o acharia. ...? 


IN GERMAN 


In the second decade of the eighteenth century Mencke, in his 
Galante Gedichte (Leipzig, 1719), page 45, made a translation of Longe- 
pierre’s madrigal, which the latter had translated from Marini. 


Ich weiss, 0 Venus wol, 

Dass dein Cupido sich 

Aus deinem Schosse hat verloren. 

Das krinket dich, 

Und darum hast du auch geschworen, 
Das, wer ihn dir entdecken wird, 

Soll einen kuss von dir zu Lohn empfangen. 
Wolan ich weiss, wohin der kleine Gast 
Sich hat vergangen, 

Drum mach dir nur keine Sorgen 

Und halte mir, was du versprochen hast: 
In meinem Herzen hat er sich verborgen. 


1In Poestas varias y recreacién de buenos ingenios: A Description of Ms. 17556 of 
the Biblioteca Nacional Matritense with Some Unpublished Portions Thereof, ed. John 
Hill (‘Indiana University Studies, No. 60), X (Dec., 1923), 15-16. 


2 Poesias liricas, II, 43. 
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IN ENGLISH 


Not many years after the appearance of Jonson’s Hue and Cry, 
Thomas Tomkins published (1622) a sprightly little madrigal based 
on the general theme of Amor fugitivus. 

Oyez! Oyez! 
Has any found a lad 

With purple wings fair painted, 
In naked beauty clad 

With bow and arrows tainted? 
Here, alas! here close he lieth; 
Take him quick before he flieth.! 


The transformation by Shirley (possibly Carew) (AJP, XLIX, 133) 
is related to Politian’s version or to some derivative of it. The brief 
description of the lady replacing Cupid may, however, be an innova- 
tion, and from it have sprung several interesting renditions of the idyl. 
Congreve was the first to accept the new interpretation in a short poem. 


Fair Amoret has gone astray; 
Pursue and seek her every lover, 
Ill tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess discover. 
Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both study’d though both seem neglected; 
Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected. 
With skill her eyes dart every glance, 
Yet change so soon you’d ne’er suspect them; 
For she’d persuade they wound by chance, 
Though certain aim and art direct them. ... 


Philips in the Stray Nymph shows even greater indebtedness to 
Shirley’s poem. 
Cease your music, gentle swains, 
Saw ye Delia cross the plains? 
Every thicket, every grove, 
Have I rang’d to find my love: 
A kid, a lamb, my flock, I give, 
Tell me only, doth she live? 
White her skin as mountain snow; 
In her cheek the roses blow; 
And her eye is brighter far 
Than the beaming morning star... . 


1 Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632 (Oxford, 1929), p. 193. 


2In The Works of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (London, 1810), X, 
290. 
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When along the lawn she bounds 
Light as hind before the hounds; 
And the youthful ring she fires, 
Hopeless in her fond desires, 
And her flitting feet advance, 
Wanton in the winding dance. 
Tell me, shepherds, have ye seen, 


In the Anatomy of Melancholy, Burton quotes Politian’s Latin 
translation, and adds an English version: 


Take heed of Cupid’s tears... . . 2 


Sherbourne imitates and abridges Marini’s adaptation of the idyl 
(AJP, L, 190-91), making use of the title of the Italian original, 
Christo Smarrito. 

Sighing her sad heart fraught with fears, 
Whilst from her eyes gush streams of tears, 
Seeking again how to retrieve 

Her little wand’ring fugitive, 

Kach where with weary steps doth rove, 
The virgin Mother of lost Love 


In Dryden’s Miscellany Poems (4th ed.; London, 1716) there are 
two imitations from Moschus, one by a Mr. J. R. 
Her son not heard of, and by none descry’d 
In a shrill voice thus pensive Venus ery’d 
The other, too, is by an unknown writer. 
With a loud voice thus ev’ry Field and Wood 
The Queen of Love her wand’ring Son pursu’d 
An echo of the theme may be found in still another anonymous 
poem in Miscellany Poems by Several Hands (London, 1729), pages 


180-81. 
When Cupid from his Mother stray’d 
Forgetful of his Care: 
With tears thus her grief betray’d, 
With sighs thus spake the Fair 


The Hue and Cry, a composition by John Hughes, follows Congreve 
but adds farcical features. It ends with an echo from Moschus. 


1 Op. cit., XIII, 116. 2 Shilleto ed. (London, 1927), III, 145. 3 Op. cit., VI, 632. 


‘III, 91. The same poem had appeared earlier in the Examen poeticum (London, 
1693), pp. 201-3. 


Vi a8. 
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Oyes! Hear all ye beaux and wits, 
Musicians, poets, squires and cits, 

All who in town or country dwell! 

Say can you tale or tidings tell 

Of Tortorella’s hasty flight? .... 

Now learn the marks by which you may, 
Trace out and stop the lovely stray. 
Some wit, more folly, and no care, 
Thoughtless her conduct, free her air; 
Gay, scornful, sober, indiscreet, 

In whom all contradictions meet, ... . 
By this description if you meet her, 
With lowly bows and homage greet her; 
And if you bring the vagrant beauty 
Back to her mother and her duty, 

Ask for reward, a lover’s bliss, 

And (if she’ll let you) take a kiss; 

Or more, if more you wish and may, 
Try if at church the words she'll say, 
Then make her, if you can—“‘obey.’” 


An imitation from Moschus occurs in A Collection of Poems (Lon- 
don, 1732), page 153. 
Venus in Tears from Morn to Even, 
Sought Cupid lost all over Heaven. 
Thro’ ev’ry Mansion of the Skies, 
North, South, East, West, with speed she flies, 
And into ev’ry Corner pries, 
In vain, for no where can she spy him, 
Then loudly she begins to Cry him. .... 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745 (XV, 155) and in the Scots’ 
Magazine for the same year (VII, 155) there appears another imita- 
tion by an anonymous writer. 

Ye swains, if in the grove you see 
A youth of form divine, 


To me the treach’rous prize convey. 
The wanderer is mine... . . 


Hackett’s little poem in A Collection of Select Epigrams (London 
and Canterbury, 1757), page 82, comes confessedly “from the Greek 
of Ménage,” probably from the Anti-Baillet (1730), page 373. Its re- 
lationship to Marini’s madrigal is, however, obvious. 


When thro’ the Woods the Paphian Goddess ran 
And cry’d the fugitive, her darling son, 


1 The Works of the English Poets ....X, 56. 
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A kiss was the Reward to be bestow’d 

More sweet than Nectar or ambrosial Food. 

Your Son, your Fugitive, I cry’d, is here, 

Within my Breast is hid the Wanderer; 

Give me, bright Goddess, give the charming Kiss 
Or bid Maria, and improve the Bliss. 


One more instance of the reversal of the theme of the first idyl 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1760 (XXX, 289). 


Venus to conquer father Jove, 
Conceiving projects in her head, 
Her Cupid in Idalia’s grove 
Left sleeping on a lilly bed. 


The doves were harness’d, and the chair 
Moves with the goddess to the skies, 
Wak’d by a spicy whiff of air, 
Up Cupid starts, and rubs his eyes. 


Scarce half awake, and all alone, 

He whimper’d first a plaintive note; 
Then, tell where is my mother flown; 

He roar’d, and strain’d his tender throat. 


Blubb’ring, a desp’rate road he takes; 
Now stops to hear, now breathes to run; 

Thro’ jess’min peeps, and myrtle shakes, 
Still erying out, Undone! Undone! .. . 1 


Two more anonymous versions appear in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
From the nature of the description of the fair Wanderer (XXXVI 
[1767], 470)? one would judge that it harks back to the Shirley- 
Carew handling or a derivative, though it is three times as long as the 
former and wholly lacking in the simplicity which gives The Hue and 
Cry its charm. 


Where strays my wand’ring Laura? where 
In secret roves my absent fair? 

What distant bow’r, what latent shade, 
Conceals my wand’ring Village-maid? ... . 


The other signed “N.K.” (LXIV, Part II [1794], 746) is given as 
a translation of the Amor fugitivus. 
Cupid is fled, the Cyprian goddess cry’d, 
Ungrateful boy, to quit his mother’s side! 
1 The poem is signed ‘‘Probitas.”’ 
2 The title of this composition is The Wanderer, or the Village-Maid. 
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O ye who chance his heedless steps to see, 
Mine is the vagrant, waft the news to me:... .! 


Finally, as far as the present article is concerned, nin Sidney in 
The Rape of the Kiss ({London, n.d.], p. 79) offers a spirited imitation 
of Marini’s popular madrigal. The poem is captioned From the Italian. 


From Venus, the proud urchin Love, 
Has stray’d away ’tis said; 

Has quitted the bright realms above, 
And from his mother fled. 

’Tis further told that Venus kind, 
Has publicly declar’d— 

That whosoever her son shall find 
She’ll kiss—and thus reward. 

And would you then the secret know? 
And set thy heart at rest,— 

On me fair queen, the kiss bestow— 
He lurks within this breast. 


In conclusion, the contribution made in this paper may be briefly 
summarized as follows: We have suggested the réle which Petrarch- 
ism had in the diffusion of the conceit by virtue of certain elements 
common to both (e.g., Meleager); or which that particular Italian 
school in itself supplied (e.g., Sannazaro); and, on the other hand, 
have pointed out the influence of the idyl on the Petrarchistic 
theme of the lost heart. We have also shown that alongside the main 
channels—Moschus, Meleager, and Sannazaro—through which the 
theme was very largely popularized, several interesting subsidiary 
channels were started during the period of the later history of the 
theme based upon Marini’s version, the lost lassie and the Cupid-in- 
search-of-his-mother motifs, which will certainly increase in quantity 
in proportion as the poetry of the late seventeenth and of the eight- 
eenth centuries is more systematically studied. Lastly, we have mate- 
rially extended the number of imitations hitherto noted. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

! Among the other versions appearing in periodicals, two come directly from Moschus: 
(1) In search of her son to the list’ning crowd ...., in the London Magazine, XXIX 
(1760), 261, and the Universal Magazine, XXX (1762), 42; (2) ‘‘Where, where is my 
son?’’ exclaimed Venus aloud ...., reprinted in the Monthly Anthology and Boston 
Review, I (1804), 506, from Repertory, Vol. I, No. 108. This is, doubtless, the first ver- 
sion of Moschus printed in America. 

Three poems are more or less related to the Shirley-Carew adaptation: (1) Who’er 
brings tidings of a maid ...., in the London Magazine, XXIV (1755), 345, signed 
*Erastes’’; (2) Gentle shepherds saw ye pass... . , in the Scots’ Magazine, XIII (1757), 
146; (3) Oyez, my good people, draw near .... , in the Universal Magazine for 1791, pp. 
451-52. 

One short poem, Ye nymphs of Scarborough, if as ye stray. . . . , inthe London Maga- 


zine, III (1734), 445, is a close re-working of Drummond (AJP, XLIX, 132). 
Marini’s madrigal is imitated in Port Folio, VII (1809), 270. 





THE PLACE AND DATE OF THE FIRST PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE PERSIANS OF TIMOTHEUS 


By SaMvuEt E. Bassett 


N 1902 the oldest Greek book which we possess, containing the 
| last part of the Persians of Timotheus, was found in a grave at 
Abusir. It was a papyrus roll, beautifully written by a profes- 
sional scribe about 350 B.c. The text was in six columns, averaging 
between twenty-six and twenty-nine lines, with four lines in column 
VI. Column I, being exposed, was almost totally destroyed, but a 
fragment of the upper left-hand corner showed clearly that the book 
had no title. Since no title was written after the end of the poem Wila- 
mowitz, the editor of the editio princeps,! infers that the roll was at 
least the second volume of the poem. Column II is only partially 
legible, but the remaining four columns are almost perfectly preserved. 
Wilamowitz prints the last five columns in 253 verses. Verses 1-209 
describe the rout of the Persians at Salamis, and the story of the battle 
ends with a brief mention of the trophy and paean of the Greeks 
(210-14). This is followed by the sphragis (215-48), in which Timo- 
theus defends himself against the Spartans, who had rejected him be- 
cause of his innovations in music, and claims Miletus as his native 
city. In the short exodion with which the poem closes (249-53) the 
poet prays to Apollo for the blessings of peace and prosperity on 
“this city” and “this folk.”” Wilamowitz, while admitting the appro- 
priateness of these words to any city where the poem was afterward 
sung, connects them in the first instance with Miletus, which has just 
been mentioned (246-48), and assigns the first performance to Miletus 
(op. cit., p. 63, and SB. Berl. Akad., I [1906], 50). Scholars in general 
have accepted this conclusion.” 
The assignment of the first performance to Miletus is weakened 
by the admission of Wilamowitz that ‘this city” would appropriately 
1 Timotheos, Die Perser (Leipzig, 1903). 
2K. Seeliger (B.PH.W., XL [1920], 915) agrees with K. Aron (Beitriige zu den 
Persern des T. [Diss., Erlangen, 1920]) that if the Persians had been composed for 
delivery at Miletus the poet would not have named the city at vs. 246, but would have 


used &e 7éXts. Aron proposed Ephesus, instead of Miletus, but on altogether insuffi- 
cient grounds. 


(CiassicaL Purotoey, XXVI, April, 1931] 153 
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apply to a city other than Miletus, and by the fact that the pronoun 
é5¢ never of itself points to a noun just mentioned.! But the decisive 
objection to Miletus or any Ionian city is the theme of the poem. 
In the battle of Salamis an Ionian fleet, originally of one hundred 
ships (Hdt. vii. 94), fought on the side of the Persians and with them 
suffered a disastrous defeat. It is as conceivable that Pindar could 
have written for Thebes an ode on the battle of Thermopylae as that 
the Persians was composed for Miletus. Judged by its theme alone 
the poem is most likely to have been composed for Athens. The other 
four great men of letters who told of the battle of Salamis were all 
closely connected with Athens. Phrynichus and Aeschylus were na- 
tives, Herodotus was almost an Athenian by adoption, and Choerilus 
of Samos, who celebrated the battle in his Perseis, was honored at 
Athens by the decree that his poem should be publicly recited along 
with Homer (Suidas, s.v. Xopidos). A priori the Persians of Timo- 
theus should have been performed first at Athens. 

Against this possibility Wilamowitz notes the absence of any refer- 
ence in the poem to Athens: ‘Kein Themistocles, kein Aristeides. 
. . . . Salamis ohne Athen” (p. 61). B. Keil, too (Hermes, XLVIII 
[1913], 138), contrasts the poem with the Persians of Aeschylus: 
“Timotheus does not praise the great exploits of the Greeks, but 
speaks only of the Persians; therein lies his xawov.”” Both these schol- 
ars forget that, on the evidence presented by Wilamowitz himself (p. 
3), probably less than one-half of the poem was written on the papyrus 
roll which was buried with the Greek at Abusir. What was con- 
tained in the lost portion is indicated only by the fragments of the 
Persians which were extant before 1903. None of these belongs to the 
latter part of the poem. This is prima facie evidence of the importance 
of the lost portion. The contents of these fragments indicate very 
clearly that the poem was by no means ‘Salamis ohne Athen.” 


1. Frag. 13W: kdewdv édevBepias rebxwv wéyav ‘EXXabe Koopor. 


This verse from the prooimion is found in an anecdote told by both 
Plutarch (Philopoemen 11) and Pausanias (viii. 50. 3); ef. Polyb. ii. 
70. In the year 207 B.c. Philopoemen, fresh from his victory over the 


1 E.g., in Pindar Ol. vii. 30; N. vi. 46; vii. 83; viii. 14, the place to which de refers 
is different from the one named in the preceding verses. 
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Spartans at Mantinea, attended the Nemean games and visited the 
theater on the day when there was a contest of lyre-singers. Scarcely 
had he entered when Pylades, a famous citharode, began the Persians 
of Timotheus, with these words, “‘Winning for Hellas her freedom, an 
ornament glorious and stately.’ The audience with one accord turned 
their eyes toward Philopoemen, and by the clapping of their hands 
showed that they applied the words to him. 

This seems to mean that Philopoemen was hailed as a second 
Themistocles,! for according to Herodotus (vii. 139. 143) it was 
Athens that preserved the liberty of Greece, and Themistocles was the 
agent. That in a description of the battle in which Athens played the 
leading réle the reference is to some Athenian, or at least to the Athen- 
ian ads, is proved a fortiori by Pindar, Frag. 778: 

66. matdes ’APavai- 

wy €BadovTo maevvav 

KpnTid’ édevepias. 
Pindar is referring to the battle of Artemisium (Plut. Them. 8; ef. Ar. 
Lys. 1251 ff.), and Salamis was a far greater xpnmis éXevOepias than 
was Artemisium. 


2. Frag. 15W: "Apys tipavvos: xpucdv 5’ ‘EXXas ob Sédorkev. 


The tense of the verb, in a narrative of the past, makes it probable 
that the words belong to a speech. If so, they would be most appro- 
priate to the exhortation of Themistocles before the embarkation, for 
this consisted of ravra xpéoow Tots hogoor avTiTWéueva (Hat. viii. 83). 


3. Frag. 14W: Plut. De. aud. poet. 11 (p. 32D) 

Timotheus, inspired by Poseidon’s exhortation of the Achaeans 
(N121), in his Persians called on the Greeks, céBeo8’ aid& cuvepydv 
apeTas Sopiuaxov. Wilamowitz (p. 56) considers this to be a part of 
an exhortation in the narrative of the battle, but “not necessarily in 
direct discourse.’’ The absence of indirect speech and the presence of 
four or more direct speeches in the papyrus fragment is an argument 
for making oéSeo0’ = céBeo0e in the original, and for assigning the frag- 


1So M. Croiset, Hist. de la lit. grec., III? (1899), 650. T. Reinach (Rev. des étud. grec., 
XVI [1903], 67) understands as the subject of rebxwv either the battle itself or Ares, 
or, ‘“‘if a real person is needed, Lysander.”’ But he fails to give any reason for the men- 
tion of Lysander in an account of the battle of Salamis. 
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ment to a direct exhortation. Edmunds (Lyra Graeca, III [1927], 
307) gives the words to Themistocles. They belong still better to the 
exhortation described as “a mighty shout” by Aeschylus (Pers. 402 
ff.) and assigned by Herodotus to the phantom of a woman (Athena?): 
"OQ. darporror, wexpt Kogou Ere mpuvnv avakpoveobe; (viii. 84)—céBeo8’ 
aid® ouvepyov aperas dopiudaxov. 


4, Frag. 25W 

This is assigned by Edmunds to the Persians. Macrobius Sat. i. 17. 

20: sed Timotheus ita: 
av 7’ & Tov del 7odOV Olpdrov 
Napumpats axrio’, “Ave, Baw 
méuwov éxaBddov éxOpoicr Bédos 
ods amd veipas, & te Iladv. 

{dmunds (op. cit., pp. 306f.) compares Aesch. Pers. 388 ff.: the 
Greeks were singing a paean as the ships came in sight of the Persians. 
That day had just dawned (vss. 386 f.) makes the prayer to the sun 
most appropriate. 

5. Frag. 6d Diehl, 18 Edmunds: 
oi 8’ érei'yovro mAWTais AmHvator xadKEeuBorors.! 

The verse apparently describes the attack, rather than the retreat, 
and since the Persians had no thought of being attacked until they 
saw the Greek fleet advancing, the reference is probably to the Greeks. 
oi 6€ might well mean the Greek oarsmen in response to the exhorta- 
tion which is mentioned by both Aeschylus and Herodotus. 

These fragments indicate the contents of the lost portion of the 
Persians. They prove beyond reasonable doubt that Timotheus by no 
means passed over without mention the réle of the Greeks in the 
battle. The papyrus itself strongly corroborates this view. At the end 
of the omphalos, after describing the retreat of the Persians, the poet 
continues (vss. 210-14): 

oi 6€ Tpdmata oTnoduevor, Aros 
ayvoratov Téuevos, Ilavava 
éxedadnoar, inuov 

avaxra, cbuperpor 5’ érextiTeov Today 
byxporots xopelats. 


1 This verse is quoted, with no mention of its source, by Dion. Hal., De comp. verb. 
17, as an example of cretic rhythm. Usener assigned it to the Persians, and Wilamowitz 
approves (Gr. Verskunst [1921], p. 333, Anm. 3). 
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This conclusion of the story of the battle leaves the audience with 
a picture, not of the retreating Persians, but of the Athenians setting 
up a trophy, singing a paean of victory, and dancing for joy. For in 
the Life of Sophocles 3 (Pearson; cf. Athen. i. 20F) we are told that 
Sophocles wera tiv év Dadaytvu vavyaxiav ’APnvaiwy repli tpdtarov 
SvTwy peTa NUpas ‘YuuVds aAnALwpévos (Athenaeus adds oi dé év ivatiw 
gaat) Tots tawvifover Tay éruikiwy é&jpxev.! The reference in the 
Persians to the trophy set up by the Athenians, to the paean sung by 
Athenian boys, and to the dancing at the Athenian celebration of the 
victory, coming as it does at the very end of the description of the 
battle, is the strongest possible evidence that Timotheus gave to 
Athens her full meed of praise.” 

The poem in all probability began, as it ends, with an invocation of 
Apollo.* The papyrus contains two references to Ilaav: at the end 
of the omphalos (211 f.: Tlaséva inv) and at the beginning of the 
sphragis (218: ine Iasdv). If, with Edmunds, we accept Frag. 25, 
4W, @ te ILacav, and remember that the narrative of the battle closes 
with a picture of the Athenians tawvifovres, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the poem, far from describing “Salamis ohne Athen,” 
was in a certain sense an Athenian paean of victory. Hence the inter- 
nal evidence points to Athens as the place of the first performance. 

1 Cf. Christ-Schmid, Gr. Litteraturgesch., I®, 310, Anm. 5. 

2 It is necessary to emphasize the probable length of the lost portion of the Persians, 
since this is ignored by most scholars, including Wilamowitz, Reinach, and Keil. The 
lost roll (assuming but one roll, but cf. Wilamowitz, p. 4) must have been equal in size 
to the one found at Abusir, since the work was not a personal copy, made on sheets of 
haphazard size, but a well-made ‘‘book.’’ Assuming six full columns on the lost roll, 
with the exception of the first column, which was doubtless headed by the title and the 
author’s name, the roll must have contained three hundred to four hundred verses, 
since no full column of the roll which we have contains less than sixty verses, as Wilamo- 
witz prints them. Adding the verses of the first column of the extant roll, which are 
almost totally destroyed, the lost portion amounts to more than four hundred verses, 
or not far from two-thirds of the poem. That all the extant fragments come from the 
lost portion testifies that this was regarded as the most important part of the poem. 

3 For the evidence see Wilamowitz, pp. 97 f. Reinach (op. ctt., p. 67) thinks that 
the poem began with Frag. 13W, because of the verbs évaptac@a (Plut. Philopoemen 
11) and karapéapeévov (Paus. viii. 50. 3). Against this insistence on the literal meaning 
of these verbs may be cited Plato Resp. iii. 392E, where rs "IAcddos 7a rpGra refers 
to A 15 ff. Most extant paeans whose opening verses we possess begin with an invoca- 
tion: Pindar Paeans 1(?), 2, 6, 9; the paean of Aristonous (BCH, XVII [1893], 561 ff.); 
the paean of Isyllus (Wilamowitz, Isyllus of Epidaurus [1886]), and the two Delphic 
paeans (BCH, XVIII [1894], 349; XIX [1895], 400). Crusius, after a careful study of 


the dithyramb, believes that it began normally with an invocation (Pauly-Wissowa, 
RE, V [1905], 122). 
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This view is strongly supported by the external evidence, an anec- 
dote told by Satyrus and, more briefly, by Plutarch (An. seni. resp. 23 
[p. 795D]), and a remark of Zenobius the paroemiograph. Satyrus in 
his Life of Euripides (Ox. Pap., 1X [1912], 1176; Frag. 39, col. XXII) 
relates that when Timotheus was in despair because of the disfavor 
with which his innovations had been received, Euripides alone recog- 
nized his genius, encouraged him with the strongest arguments possi- 
ble, and actually wrote the prooimion of the Persians; the success of 
this poem put an end to the unpopularity of Timotheus. Hunt, who 
was inclined to accept Wilamowitz’ dating of the Persians at about 
398 B.c., or a year or two earlier, thought (op. cit., p. 181) that the 
meeting between Euripides and Timotheus might have occurred at 
the court of Archelaus, 408-6 B.c. But Keil (op. cit., p. 137) argues 
that this is impossible because the words of Satyrus can mean only 
that the meeting occurred at Athens and that likewise Timotheus was 
victorious with the Persians at Athens. Since Keil regards as certain 
the view of Wilamowitz that the Persians was performed first at 
Miletus, he rejects the anecdote as apocryphal. That Keil is right in 
his interpretation of the anecdote, but wrong in rejecting it, is proved 
unquestionably by Zenobius (E. Miller, Mél. [1876], p. 363), who 
says that the phrase "Apns tipavvos, from the Persians of Timotheus 
(Frag. 15W), became a proverb because of the success of that poem 
at Athens, dua... . ebmuepiav ’A@nvnow. This passage should re- 
move any lingering doubt about the place of the first performance of 
the Persians. Antiquity was aware that the place was Athens. 

We may now consider the evidence for the date of the first per- 
formance of the Persians. This is not likely to have been after 404 
B.c., when Athens lost her prestige. If Euripides was intimate enough 
with Timotheus, before the Persians was given, to make possible the 
popular belief that he composed the prooimion, this intimacy belongs 
to the years before Euripides went to Macedonia, about 408 B.c.; it is 
not likely that Timotheus would have been invited to the court of 
Archelaus while he was still unpopular, that is, before his success 
with the Persians. The statement of Satyrus that Timotheus had 
been in bad favor with the Greeks must refer, partly, at least, to his 
appearance at the Carneian festival at Sparta, and the severity with 
which he was treated there, because he used a lyre with more than 
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the traditional number of strings.! To this Timotheus refers in the 
sphragis of the Persians (219-25). The incident therefore occurred 
before the composition of the Persians. Failure at Sparta, deep de- 
spondency, the encouragement by Euripides, the performance and 
victory of the Persians, great popularity, the invitation to Pella— 
this is a probable sequence. At all events the story told by Satyrus 
and Plutarch points to 408 B.c. as the terminus ante quem for the first 
performance of the Persians. 

The most probable terminus post quem is 412 B.c. In that year, after 
Chios and Erythrae had joined the Peloponnesian confederacy, Sparta 
made a treaty with Persia (Thue. viii. 18). As Busolt says (Gr. Gesch., 
III, 2 [1904], 1417), “‘Persia appears on the scene.’”’ The chief induce- 
ment which led Sparta to make this disgraceful alliance was her ex- 
pectation of Persian subsidies, which are actually mentioned in the 
second treaty (Thue. viii. 37). The Persians seems to contain a veiled 
reference to this: xpuvadv 5’ ‘EXads ob Séd0xev (Frag. 15W). The revolt 
of the Ionian cities and the threat of Persia seem to have made a deep 
impression at Athens (cf. Ar. Lys., 108f.; Thesm. 337, 365). No 
more opportune moment than this for reminding the Athenians of 
their famous victory over Persia two generations before can be im- 
agined. One may even hazard the conjecture that it was the patriotic 
enthusiasm aroused by the lost part of the poem and by the final note 
of triumph (vss. 210-14) which gave Timotheus the victory, making 
the audience and judges forget their prejudices against his innovations 
in music. 

The probability that the Persians was given for the first time be- 
tween 412 and 408 B.c. is increased by the literary evidence. Wila- 
mowitz (p. 101) thinks it probable that Timotheus influenced Eurip- 
ides. This influence could hardly have been exerted before the per- 
formance and success of the Persians, or at least before its composi- 
tion. Those who date the Persians after the death of Euripides must 
show either that Timotheus had no influence on Euripides or else that, 


1Plut. Inst. Lac. xvii. 238C; Paus. iii. 12. 10; Athen. xiv. 636E; Dio. Chrysost. 
xxxiii. 411; Cie. De legibus ii. 15. 39. Plutarch (Agis. 10; Prof. virt. xiii. 84A) tells the 
same story of Phrynis. Wilamowitz (p. 73) and Edmunds (op. cit., p. 289) think it more 
probable that Phrynis was thus treated. But we have no other indication that Phrynis 
ever sang at Sparta, while the Persians shows very plainly that Timotheus had done so. 
It seems more probable, therefore, that Plutarch confused Phrynis with his pupil and 
later rival, Timotheus. 
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in spite of his rejection at Sparta (cf. Persians 219-25), and in spite 
of the testimony of Satyrus and Zenobius that his prestige was due 
to the success of the Persians, he was still so prominent before the 
Persians was presented that Euripides could afford to risk the failure 
of his tragedies by introducing features which the despised Timotheus 
had made unpopular. They must also explain why the two tragedies 
which were written in Macedonia, the Bacchae and the Iphigenia in 
Aulide, show far less influence of Timotheus than the plays which were 
produced between 412 and 408 B.c. For it is a striking fact that the 
plays which belong to the latter period are those in which, more than 
in any others, the influence of Timotheus is seen. Wilamowitz (p. 101) 
points out as evidence of this influence the lyre-song which Euripides 
inserted for purely ornamental purposes in the Antiope, and to the 
solo of Hypsipyle, in the play of that name, which was accompanied 
by the xpérada,! and (p. 100) he compares the arias of Jocasta and 
Antigone in the Phoenissae with the omphalos of the Persians, all 
three being not strophic but &zoeAvpéva. These three plays, in which 
Wilamowitz finds Timothean influence, all belong to the years soon 
after the time when we have assumed that Timotheus began to com- 
pose the Persians.’ 


There remains one play of Euripides, the Orestes, presented in 408 
B.c., in which the influence of the Persians is so pronounced that if 
we had no other evidence than the papyrus fragment of the latter 
poem—if there were no biographical anecdote connecting Euripides 
with Timotheus—we should be justified in inferring some literary re- 
lation. The similarities between the two poems are seen (1) in the 
verse: the astrophic arrangement,* the medley of rhythms,‘ and at 


1Schol. Ar. Ran. 1340. The xpéros belonged to the dithyramb; ef. Athen. iv. 175B 
(Crusius, Pauly-Wissowa, RE, V [1905], 1223). 


2 Schol. Ar. Ran. 53 (on the mention of the Andromeda): ‘This was one of Euripides’ 
best plays. But why is this mentioned, rather than one of the excellent plays performed 
more recently (r&v mpd ddiyou bibax0evTwv Kal KadGv), the Hypsipyle, the Phoenissae or 
the Antiope? The Andromeda was presented seven years before the Frogs’’ (i.e., in 412 
B.c.). This implies that the three plays in which Wilamowitz sees the influence of 
Timotheus were performed at the time when, on other grounds, the popularity of 
Timotheus is likely to have been great because of the success of the Persians. 


3 Wilamowitz, p. 100. 


4 Wilamowitz, Gr. Verskunst, p. 333. 
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least one striking resemblance in language and metrical form;! (2) in 
the general use of the operatic solo to narrate actual events rather 
than myth,? and to narrate them dramatically ;? (3) in the choice of 
dramatis personae‘ and in situation;> and, more than all, (4) in the 
degradation of character exhibited by the enemies of Athens in both 
the Persians and the Orestes.® 

The similarity of the Orestes to the Persians, and of the Hypsipyle, 
Phoenissae, and Antiope, in certain features, to the New Style of 
poetry, is strong evidence that during the years immediately preced- 
ing 408 B.c. Euripides was strongly influenced by the new movement 
in lyric poetry. It points to the conclusion that at this time he had 
become interested in the innovations of Timotheus. Furthermore, . 
supposing that the Persians had met with enormous success, as the 
remark of Zenobius indicates, it is natural to think that Euripides 
might have capitalized this success by taking advantage of ‘“‘the lat- 
est popular song” to add interest to his Orestes, while at the same time 
he paid his friend a public compliment.’ 


1 Or. 1397, ’Aotdét dwvG, Baothéwy = Pers. 159, ’Aorads PwvG, Staropor. 


2 Or. 1400-1502. This is the only lyric pfjots &yyedrxn in extant Greek tragedy. In 
casting the narrative in lyric form Euripides was doing exactly what Timotheus did in 
the Persians. 


3 The omphalos of the Persians contains four speeches, 83-92, 115-50, 162-73, 191- 
209, with indications of a fifth, [x]aXer, in the fragmentary vs. 49; the Phrygian’s narra- 
tive in the Orestes contains four direct utterances: 1438-43, 1448, 1461-64, 1465. 


4 The use of a foreigner, an arrant coward by contrast with Greeks, is not found in 
extant Greek tragedy or lyric except the Orestes and the Persians. In both the foreigner 
is a Phrygian (Or. 1369 ff.; Pers. 152 ff.). 


5 Orestes and Pylades embrace the knees of Helen (Or. 1414 f.) as the Phrygian clasps 
the knees of his Greek opponent (Pers. 157). Orestes seizes Helen by the hair (Or. 
1469) as the Greek does the Phrygian (Pers. 156). Keil observes (op. cit., p. 134) that 
in the Persians we hear the lament of the Mysian and the faltering utterance of the 
Phrygian, both at the imminent prospect of death, but we do not see the death of 
either; in the Orestes we behold the terror of Helen (1472, 1494), and hear her cry 
(1465), but the fatal blow never falls. 


6 For the Persians Wilamowitz (p. 60) refers to Arist. Poet. ii. 1448 a 15 (on the 
tendency of Timotheus to portray lower types of character). With this should be com- 
pared the ancient verdict upon the Orestes in the first Hypothesis, rd dpaua.... 
xelptorov 6é rots #0eo1, and the comment of Aristotle (Poet. xv. 1454 a 27) on the need- 
lessly bad character of Menelaus. 


7 This is what Sophocles did in the Antigone when he used an anecdote of his friend 
Herodotus (iii. 119), who had recently achieved with his readings at Athens a success 
comparable to that of Timotheus (Antig. 905-12, if we believe, with Aristotle, that 
these verses are the work of Sophocles). 
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To the foregoing conclusion, that the Persians was composed for 
Athens between 412 and 408 B.c., it will be objected that, according 
to the view of Wilamowitz, Timotheus in the sphragis and in the ex- 
odion recognizes the political supremacy of Sparta, which would be 
impossible before 404 B.c. Wilamowitz (pp. 62 f.) sees a deliberate dis- 
regard of the Athenian share in the founding of Miletus in verses 247 f., 
(Midnros) & duwiexarerxéos Naod mpwréos! €— ’Axarav. The words é& 
’Axai@v he thinks were intended to be complimentary to Sparta 
because they recognize the Peloponnesian origin of the Milesians. 
But in view of our conclusion that the Persians was composed for 
Athens, a different interpretation seems more justifiable. If we com- 
bine the story of the poet’s despondency before the composition of 
the Persians, told by Satyrus and corroborated by Plutarch, with the 
account of his rebuff at Sparta (see above, pp. 153, 158-60), we under- 
stand why he defends himself against his critics at Sparta rather 
than at Athens. He begins as any gentleman would, as Aristophanes 
does in the parabasis of the Clouds (521 ff.), with a compliment to his 
critics: ‘The populace of Sparta, noble from of old, but young in 
manhood” (219-21). His defense is both sound and adroit. It is in ef- 
fect as follows: 

You accuse me of making innovations in the music of Terpander, whom 
you admire. Yet Terpander made innovations in the music of Orpheus. 
There was need of new musical laws in the days of Terpander. There is a 
similar need to-day, for those who follow the system of Terpander lack his 
musical spirit. I usher in a new day in music; I am opening a new treasure 
room in the Muses’ many-chambered palace of boundless song. Orpheus was 
a Pierian; the Terpander whom you admire came from Antissa in Lesbos, an 


Aeolian town; the new Terpander is from Miletus, which goes back to the 
Achaeans” 


—the Achaeans were of older race than the Dorians, hence the poet is 
returning in thought to the beginning of the sphragis— 


1 Wilamowitz (SB. Berl. Akad., I [1906], 50) admits that mpwréos, genitive of an 
assumed mpwreds, is unsatisfactory, but can think of no emendation. The present writer, 
with some diffidence, would suggest, as requiring no change in the letters, mpwreos, 
i.e., rpwreos. Adjectives formed with the suffix -eos frequently have but two termina- 
tions, and in new Ionic the suffix is often written -eos (Kiihner-Bl., I, 1, 537, 137). 
Thy hwerépecov in a fragment of Anaxandrides (Athen. xiii. 570E) is particularly apropos 
because there is no separate form for the feminine and because the suffix is added to 
an adjective stem and connotes place. mpwreos would be almost equivalent in meaning 
to mpwrebovoa, desired by Wilamowitz, ‘‘the city which holds first place among the 
folk of the twelve towns, originally from Achaea.” 
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“You noble Spartans, my lineage is older than yours. What do you know 
about music? Pieria, Aeolia and Achaea have produced the three great 
musicians. Mention a Dorian!” 

This is a rapier touch. 

Wilamowitz also finds support for his dating and placing of the first 
performance of the Persians in the last word of the poem, eivoyia. 
This word, he says (p. 64), refers to the Spartan polity; it is the 
catchword of the oligarchic party: ““No more talk of the igvovoyuia of 
Athens. Peace has come, and with it the blessings of Spartan edvoyia.”’ 
This would be a pretty play on words, and we expect jeux de mots 
from a poet of the New Dithyramb. It seems probable, however, that 
in evvouia there is a pun of a different kind. This word had not been 
pre-empted by Sparta: it is good Ionic (Od. r 487), and is used by 
Sophocles (Aj. 712). Plato (Resp. iv. 425A) applies it to the good old 
music, keeping at the same time the literal meaning. Is it not possible 
that at the end of the Persians it has a musical connotation? In the 
Recollections of Stratonicus, a poet of the New Music and a famous 
punster (Athen. vill. 352B), was recorded the punning retort to 
Polyidus, when the latter boasted of the victory of his pupil Philotas 
over Timotheus: “Philotas Yndiouara trovet, Trudbeos 5¢ vouous.” The 
double meaning of véuos must have been used often in jeux d’esprit of 
this kind. It would be very effective at the end of a performance on 
which Timotheus and Euripides had counted so much. The word 
evvouta in the exodion of a poem presented, perhaps, during the trou- 
blous times which followed the oligarchic reaction at Athens,! would 
naturally be understood as a plea for law and order. But, coming 
from the lips of a composer of nomes whose work had been severely 
criticized, the word might have another meaning too—and this would 
be the last thought which the poet would leave with his judges and his 
audience: ‘“‘Come to this city, Far-darter of Pytho [averter of evil and 
god of the lyre]. Bring to this people freedom from harm. Bless them 
with peace, and may true harmony flourish!” 

If the chief conclusions which have been reached in this discussion 
are accepted, the Persians deserves a re-examination, together with 

1 The word \aés, used three times in the closing portion of the poem (222, 248, 251 f.), 
is hardly an argument for any oligarchic sympathy on the part of the poet. One would 


like to think that the Persians was presented at the greater Panathenaea of 410 B.c. 
But the present writer does not feel qualified to express an opinion on this point. 
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the poetry of the same period and genre. Possibly the Lysistrata, the 
Thesmophoriazousae, and the fragments of Old Comedy might furnish 
some new evidence, positive or negative. Above all, Euripides should 
be searched for signs of Timothean influence, and fragments of paeans 
and dithyrambs, including those of Pindar, should be once more ex- 
amined. The fragments of the Persians need to be studied anew to 
see how they can best be fitted into the account of the Athenian part 
in the battle. For this purpose it would be necessary to examine more 
carefully the possible sources of Timotheus. Aeschylus he certainly 
used.! Herodotus must also be taken into account, and likewise the 
fragments of the epic IIeponis by Choerilus of Samos. 

The probability that a considerable part of the poem was devoted 
to an account of the Greek part in the battle makes it necessary to 
temper a little the severity with which the Persians has been criti- 
cized? for the degeneration of literary taste which it exhibits. We may 
regret the striving for effect, the recherche de l’esprit, but we must 
remember that such blemishes are found chiefly in the description of 
Persians; the fragments of the poem, the end of the omphalos, 
in which the poet returns to the Athenians, the sphragis, and the 
exodion suffer far less from disfigurement by this feature of style. 
The comic poets ridiculed Timotheus for his worst passages, and some 
of this criticism has been preserved. It is in the occasional choice of 
subject that he shows the greatest degeneration. Lyric had passed, 
in its evolution, from the loftiest to the lowest themes. Timotheus 
loved to depict the seamy side of life; his most “dithyrambic” lan- 
guage is found in such pictures. But we must remember the enormous 
popularity of the Persians, and we must not forget that it furnished 
apt verses for application to great men and great occasions. Hence it 
is by no means certain that Reinach is right in believing that Timo- 
theus regarded the patriotism of an Aeschylus as a creed outworn, in 
which he had no interest. His poem must have aroused in Athens 
great national pride, and consequently a great wave of patriotism, or 
it could not have scored its phenomenal success. 


1 Reinach (op. cit., p. 78, n. 2) points out these parallels: vs. 191 =Aesch. Cho. 49, 


verbatim; vs. 85 =Aesch. Pers. 69 f.; vs. 96 =Pers. 397; vs. 108 =Pers. 421; vs. 201 = 
Pers. 1044, 


2 E.g., by Reinach (op. cit., p. 76) and by Edmunds (op. cit., pp. 671 f.). 
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Timotheus was unlucky, at Sparta, in his first attempt to gain fame 
with his poetry; he has been equally unfortunate in modern times, for 
it was probably the worst part of his greatest poem that came to light 
in 1902. The “paltry tinsel’? (Reinach) with which he costumes the 
despised enemy—not unlike the manner of some moderns in the recent 
war—has brought the poem into disfavor, so that no one seems to 
have given it much attention during the past decade. One might wish 
that history would repeat itself: that some new papyrus might do for 
his reputation today what his second attempt, at Athens, did for him 
of old, and that he might again receive the praise that so notable a 
poem as the Persians certainly deserves. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 











THE REMOVAL OF BONDS FROM PRISONERS 
AND SLAVES IN TIMES OF STRESS 


EvuGENE 8. McCartney 


N THE realm of superstition and magic I know of no belief that 
is more frequently or widely or confidently manifested than 
that of the efficacy of binding and loosening, both literally and 

figuratively, in order to work weal or woe. One is ever meeting pas- 
sages in which mention is made of the binding magic of loops, circles, 
knots, and bonds, and, in contrast, the releasing or facilitating magic 
of open hands, bare feet, streaming hair, unbound girdle, flowing 
robes, and the like.! Copious collections of examples have been made,? 
so that the present need is for elucidation of the beliefs rather than 
multiplication of instances.’ This sort of magic exercised its influence 
in the social background of Greek and Roman life in times of national 
emergencies and even during national rejoicing. 

After a severe winter in Rome in 400-399 B.c. there followed a ter- 

rible summer, which, either because of its blighting weather or for 


1T quote but one passage, from Ovid Metamorphoses vii. 180-83: 
“‘Postquam plenissima fulsit 
Ac solida terras spectavit imagine luna, 
Egreditur tectis vestes induta recinctas, 
Nuda pedem, nudos umeros infusa capillis..... 


” 


2 J. Heckenbach, ‘‘De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis,’’ Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten, Vol. IX, Part III; Isidor Scheftelowitz, ‘‘Das Schlingen- und 
Netzmotiv im Glauben und Brauch der Volker,” zbid., Vol. XII, Part II; Josef Kéchling, 
‘‘De Coronarum apud antiquos vi atque usu,” tbid., Vol. XIV, Part II; Paul Wolters, 
“Faden und Knoten als Amulett,’’ Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, VIII, Beiheft, 
1-22; E. Samter, ‘‘Das Lésen der Knoten und Haare,’’ Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod (Leip- 
zig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1911), pp. 121-30; S. Eitrem, ‘‘Der Rundgang,”’ Opfer- 
ritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rémer (Christiania, 1915), pp. 6-75; W. J. Dilling, 
s.v. ‘‘Knots,’”’ in James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, 747-51; 
L. D. Burdick, “‘Circular Movements and Symbols,” a chapter in this author’s Founda- 
tion Rites, with Some Kindred Ceremonies (London, New York, and Montreal: Abbey 
Press, 1901); J. G. Frazer, ‘‘Knots and Rings Tabooed,” Taboo and the Perils of the Soul® 
(London: Maemillan & Co., 1919), pp. 293-317. 

3] myself have tried to do a little work of this character in ‘‘Notes on Roman 
Ritual,” Classical Journal, XXII, 454-57; ‘‘Magical Circles as Barriers to Snakes,” 
Classical Weekly, XXII, 175-76; ‘‘Why Did Tiberius Wear Laurel in the Form of a 
Crown during Thunderstorms?” Classical Philology, XXIV, 201-3. 

{CLassicat PuttoLogy, XXVI, April, 1931] 166 
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some other reason, brought a pestilence upon all animals. The Sibyl- 
line books were consulted and for the first time a lectisternium was 
proclaimed. Throughout the entire city doors were thrown open 
and utter strangers were free to enter homes and enjoy hospitality. 
People began to talk in a gracious and kindly manner with their per- 
sonal enemies, and quarreling and strife were stopped. Chains were 
removed from prisoners, since it would have been a sacrilege for any 
persons to be in bonds among a people to whom the gods were about 
to bring help.! There was to be nothing to hamper, obstruct, or bind 
the workings of the spiritual powers. 

Apollo, a god of healing, could work a cure for a pestis, an inflamed 
tumor, much more effectively through the instrumentality of a maiden 
entirely devoid of clothing: ‘Experti adfirmavere plurimum referre si 
virgo imponat nuda ieuna ieiuno et manu supina tangens dicat: 
‘Negat Apollo pestem posse crescere cui nuda virgo restinguat,’ atque 
ita retrosa manu ter dicat totiensque despuant ambo.’” 

In connection with the opening of doors it is to be noted that ‘a 
common spell against difficult labour is the opening of all doors and 
cupboards, the untying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present.’’? In order to facilitate delivery the 
Romans gave a key to a woman in childbirth.‘ A volume nearly a 
century and a half old states that “in Persia, when a birth was im- 
minent, the schoolmasters were asked to give liberty to the boys, 
whilst the birds in cages were allowed to escape.’ 

Somewhat similar customs have been observed at the end of life 
also. There are examples of opening windows and doors when signs 
of death were noted, so that nothing should hinder the advent of the 
dark angel or impede the flight of the soul of the loved one.® 


1 Livy v. 13. 4-8. See also Dionysius of Halicarnassus xii. 9. 3. 
2 Pliny Naturalis historia xxvi. 93. 
3 Hastings, op. cit., II, 638. See also Frazer, op. cit., p. 296. 


4 Festus, Lindsay’s ed., p. 49: ‘““Clavim consuetudo erat mulieribus donare ob sig- 
nificandam partus facilitatem.”’ 


5 J.C. Lettsom, History of the Origin of Medicine (London, 1778), p. 48 n., as quoted 
in Hastings, op. cit., VII, 750. 


6 Richard Blakeborough, Wit, Character, Folklore and Customs of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (London, 1898), p. 120. 
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An interesting story is recorded of the conclave of fifteen cardinals 
who assembled at Viterbo to elect a successor to Pope Clement IV, 
after whose death in 1268 there was a vacancy of nearly three years 
in the pontificate. 

Panvinius tells us that John of Toledo, cardinal bishop of Porto, seeing the 
cardinals praying daily the Holy Ghost to inspire them with the spirit of con- 
cord and union, and yet discord continuing to reign among them, said pleas- 
antly, ‘Let us uncover the room, else the Holy Ghost will never get at us.’”! 

I was told in Viterbo that the roof was taken from the episcopal 
palace in order that the Holy Spirit might be able to descend among 
the cardinals. The story is apposite to my point, even though it has 
no basis in fact. However fanciful the idea may be, it undoubtedly 
reflects popular superstitions. 

It may not be irrelevant to note that Phaedo and his friends, on 
arriving at the cell of Socrates to spend the last day with him, were 
informed that the Eleven were freeing the prisoner from bonds and 
announcing that he must die on that day.? The act may have been 
purely humanitarian, but if it was, it was strangely inconsistent with 
the general attitude of the persecutors. 

One concludes that in general the removal of fetters from a prisoner 
is the same sort of magic as the loosening or removal of a hampering 
garment or other restricting object. The legal bonds of slaves exer- 
cised the same influence as the actual bonds of captives. When the 
Romans were almost crushed by the defeat at Cannae, they resorted 
to prayer and sacrifice, and the Senate dispatched a messenger to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. One of their immediate extreme meas- 
ures was the freeing of about eight thousand slaves.’ 

We have seen that in the alleviation of national disasters the priests 
always played a réle, but their measures differed in degree rather 
than in kind from the practices cf more peaceful times, as may be 
shown by examples. If a criminal on his way to execution met a vestal 
virgin by a chance encounter rather than by connivance, his life was 

1 Archibald Bower, The History of the Popes from the Foundation of the See of Rome to 


A.D. 1758 (Philadelphia, 1844-45), III, 15. See also H. H. Milman, History of Latin 
Christianity (New York, 1861), VI, 123. 


2 Plato Phaedo 3. I am indebted for this reference to Professor Campbell Bonner of 
the University of Michigan. 


3 Appian Romana historia vii. 5. 27. 
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spared.! When a man in bonds happened to enter the house of the 
Flamen Dialis, he was forthwith released and the bonds were drawn 
up through the roof and cast into the street.” I suspect that this proce- 
dure was due to a fear that the bonds would trace a loop if they were 
carried back through the door. One recalls that the Flamen Dialis 
was not allowed to have a knot on his clothing, or to wear a complete 
ring,’ or even to look upon ivy,‘ the tendrils of which evidently sug- 
gested bonds.® 

Apropos of the restrictions placed upon the Flamen Dialis, Frazer® 
makes a suggestion that is in line with the theory presented in this 
paper: 

Further, we may conjecture that the custom of releasing prisoners at a 
festival may have originated in the same train of thought; it might be im- 
agined that their fetters would impede the flow of the divine grace. The 


custom was observed at the Greek festival of the Thesmophoria’ and at the 
Athenian festival of Dionysus in the city.’ 


Debts, too, keep one in legal bondage. They did so to an even 
greater extent in times when the debtor might be thrown into prison. 
In times of national rejoicing debtors were sometimes released from 
their obligations. On assuming office a Spartan king canceled all sums 
still due to the state.® Likewise, a Persian king at the beginning of his 
reign would forgive all arrears of tribute.!° The false Smerdis, on his 
assumption of power, proclaimed a remission of all tribute for three 
years.1! 


1 Plutarch Numa, x. 3. 
2 Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae x. 15. 8. See also Plutarch Quaestiones Romanae 111. 


3It was forbidden to devotees to enter the temple of Despoina (the mistress) in 
Lycosura with a ring on the finger. See G. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graeca- 
rum’, II, No. 939; ’E@nuepls apxaodoyixn (1898), p. 249. 


4 Aulus Gellius op. cit. x. 15. 6, 9-10, 12. 


5 According to Artemidorus i. 77, to dream of wearing a garland of ivy leaves por- 
tended bonds, owing to the tendrils and the tight way they clasped things. 


6 Op. cit., p. 316. In the next two notes I am repeating Frazer’s classical references. 
An additional reference is Athen. xiv. 45, where it is stated that prisoners were released 
at the Peloria. 


7 Marcellinus on Hermogenes, in Rhetores Graeci, ed. Walz, IV, 462; Sopater, ibid., 
VIII, 67. 


8 Demosthenes Contra Androtionem 68 (p. 614). 10 Ibid. 
® Herodotus vi. 59. 1 [bid. iii. 67. 
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In a.pD. 212 Caracalla, after instigating the murder of his brother, 
Geta, emptied the islands of exiles and released the basest of crimi- 
nals. 

I suspect that the cancellation of debts and the pardoning of crimes 
on such occasions originated in a desire to remove hampering influ- 
ences, though their purpose may have been forgotten in historical 
times. 

A simple and clear explanation of the ideas that gave rise to these 
practices can be had from Servius. In Aeneid iii. 369-71 Vergil says 
that Helenus unbound the fillets about his head after making a 
sacrifice. In commenting on this act Servius explains that Helenus 
unbound everything about his body ne qua parte animo religato ad 
numen accedat. On Aeneid iv. 518 he notes that worshipers were not 
permitted to approach the sacred rites of Juno Lucina unless knots 
had first been untied. He makes the general statement that in sacred 
ceremonies it was customary for nothing to be tied. This was especial- 
ly true of Dido who was clad in veste recincta when she was trying by 
religious means to be released from her love. The offerings she made 
are described by Servius as resolutoria sacrificia, but such sacrifices 
were usually conducted by haruspices. 

The principles involved are succinctly explained by Servius in his 
note on Aeneid iii. 370: “In the theory of sacred things the status of 
spirit and body is equal; for generally things that cannot be experi- 
enced by the spirit can be experienced by the body, for example, re- 
leasing and tying, by which the spirit can feel from association? what 
it cannot feel by itself.”* There were, therefore, many coils besides 
those of the body which the spirit found difficulty in shuffling off. 
Physical fetters create spiritual ones just as external conditions af- 
fect the welfare of mind and soul. The human spirit that approached 
the divine spirit had to be unfettered in order to make conditions 
propitious for divine aid. 


1 Xiphilinus, p. 328, ll. 1-23 R. St. (IX, 284, in E. Carey’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library). 

2 The Latin word is cognatio, which might well be translated by ‘‘sympathy” in the 
folk-lore sense. 

3 It seems worth while to give the Latin original: ‘‘In ratione sacrorum par est et 
animae et corporis causa; nam plerumque quae non possunt circa animam fieri fiunt 
circa corpus, ut solvere vel ligare, quo possit anima, quod per se non potest, ex cogna- 
tione sentire.”’ 
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Many Greek and Roman superstitions about binding and loosen- 
ing can be readily paralleled today.! The modern custom of releasing 
prisoners on holidays (originally holy days) and periods of great 
national happiness is thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the an- 
cient practice. In our own country governors of states and presidents 
not infrequently choose Thanksgiving and Christmas as days on which 
to grant pardon or commute punishment. 

An Associated Press dispatch dated May 13, 1928, tells how at the 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the regaining of her freedom 
Poland completely pardoned some prisoners and reduced the punish- 
ment of others: 


Ukrainians, in particular, benefit by the complete pardon given those con- 
victed of political offense in the early years of the republic of Poland. 

All Communists sentenced before May, 1926, and those under 17 years of 
age who have been sentenced since that date will have one-third of their 
punishment remitted. Offenses against the administration, including all news- 
paper affairs, are completely pardoned. 

For other criminals, capital punishment is changed to life imprisonment, 
while life imprisonment is reduced to fifteen years. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 See the references in the second note of this paper. An interesting parallel is to be 
found in Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey, p. 69. When the Marquesa 
heard that her daughter was to become a mother “‘she practiced a degrading system of 
taboos for her child’s protection. She refused to allow a knot in the house. The maids 
were forbidden to tie up their hair and she concealed upon her person ridiculous symbols 
of a happy delivery.” 

In this general connection our figurative uses of words meaning “‘binding’’ and ‘‘loos- 
ening”’ are not uninteresting, e.g., ‘to bind the bargain,” ‘‘bound girl,” ‘bound to keep 
the peace,”’ “‘to give bond,”’ “‘to tie the knot,’’ “‘moral and religious ties,’’ ‘‘obligation,”’ 


“restriction,’’ ‘‘release,’’ ‘‘solution,’’ ‘‘absolution,’’ ‘‘dénouement.”’ 


9 66 





QUINTI VERANII, PATER ET FILIUS 


By RoBert SAMUEL RoGERS 


I 


HE Prosopographia imperii Romani contains two men of the 

name Quintus Veranius,! one the comes of Germanicus and gov- 

ernor of Cappadocia in a.p. 18, the other consul in a.p. 49 and 
governor of Britain about a decade later. Of the second Dessau 
writes: “vix is qui praecedit, vix enim is qui a. 18 Cappadociam re- 
gendam suscepit, quamvis adulescens fuerit, quadraginta annis postea 
missus est in Britanniam provinciam longinquam et bellicosam.”’ But 
Fabia in his Onomasticon Taciteum writes: ‘“Diversum a Germanici 
legato eum qui collega C. Pompeii in consulatu fuit, mox Britanniae 
praefuit, confirmat Dessau, non satis validis, ut mihi quidem videtur, 
argumentis,” and after quoting Dessau continues, “At enim Didium 
Gallum cui ea legatione successit Q. Veranius testatur Tacitus fuisse 
tum cum Britanniam missus est senectute gravem.”’ 


A Greek inscription found at Cyanae in Lycia, and published “ex 
schedis Instituti archaeologici Vindobonensis” (JGRR, III, 703), en- 
ables us to decide in favor of Dessau against Fabia. 


Koivrov Oinpaviov Koivrov 

vidv, Tpiav avdpay émixa 

pakews vouicwartos, xi 

apxov Neyi@vos TeTapTns 
LkvOukyjs, Tawiav TiBepiov Kai 
Talijolu] L<eBacrod, [5:)uJapx [or] 


The phrase rayiav TiBepiov xai T'aiov LeBacrod gives us a definite 
date in Veranius’ cursus—a.D. 37 was the year of his quaestorship. 
Now, on the one hand, it is obvious that a man who was quaestor in 
37 could not have been a provincial governor nineteen years earlier, 
and, on the other hand, it is evident that a quaestorship in 37 agrees 
perfectly with a tribunate in 41,? and a consulate in 49.° There are, 
then, two Veranii, as Dessau argued. 


LV, 265, 266. 2 Josephus Ant. xix. 3. 4. 3 Fasti Ant. in CIL, X, 6637, 6638. 
{CLassicaL PartoLogy, XXVI, April, 1931] 172 
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It is, I believe, a safe assumption that these men were father and 
son. They bear the same praenomen. Their ages are entirely congru- 
ous; the younger, being quaestor Caesaris, may be supposed to have 
held that magistracy at the earliest legal age or very soon after, and 
so must have been born about a.p. 12 or a little earlier. Six years or 
so later the elder was Germanicus’ comes and was commissioned to 
organize the new province of Cappadocia; presumably, the man ap- 
pointed to such a post would be an ex-praetor at least; Veranius could 
not have been much less, might have been several years more, than 
thirty. Very few persons of the family are known to us; besides the 
two Quinti, the daughter of the younger, Verania Gemina, who became 
the wife of Galba’s intended successor, Piso; Veranius Flaccus, a writ- 
er, mentioned by Octavian in a denunciation of Marcus Antonius’ 
literary style;! and a Veranius mentioned by Macrobius,? conceivably 
identical with Veranius Flaccus or with our elder Veranius. 


II 


Our knowledge of the elder Veranius is limited to the space of 
three years, A.D. 18-20. { 

Germanicus left Italy for the East in a.p. 17, with Veranius in his 
suite, but the first mention of Veranius is his appointment as governor 
of Cappadocia in 18. Apparently his duty was the organization of the 
province, for in 19 he was back in Syria, and Cappadocia became a 
procuratorial, not a praetorian, province.‘ Two features, only, of the 
provincial organization are known to us. Veranius took good care 
that taxes should be less heavy than had been exacted by the kings, 
“quo mitius Romanum imperium speraretur.”® And the division of 
the country for administrative purposes into ten orparnyiat,® or pre- 
fectures, owing to the paucity of cities, was maintained in principle 


1 Suet. Aug. 86. 

2 iii. 5, 6, 20. 

3 Tac. Ann. ii. 56. 4 ‘‘Cappadoces in formam provinciae redacti Q. Veranium legatum 
accepere.”” Cf, ii. 42. 6. 

* Dio lvii. 17. 7, imme? éerpamn; Tac. Ann. xii. 49 (a.p. 51), ““Cappadociae procura- 
tor’; Suet. Vesp. 8. 4, ‘“Cappadociae . .. . consularem rectorem imposuit pro eq. R.” 

5 Tac. Ann. ii. 56. 4. 

® Strabo xii. 1. 4. 
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if not in detail, for Pliny (NH vi. 3) and Ptolemy (v. 6. 7) give sub- 
stantially the same administrative arrangement of Cappadocia as 
Strabo. Veranius had followed the usual procedure of the Romans in 
organizing new territory, the adaptation and continuance of existing 
forms. 

In the latter part of 18 Germanicus died, and the next year Veranius 
was in Syria, engaged with Publius Vitellius and others of Germanicus’ 
party in the collection of evidence for the prosecution of Piso. It was 
on the demand of Veranius and the rest that Gnaeus Sentius, the pro- 
visional governor of Syria, sent Martina, Plancina’s friend of the 
unsavory reputation, to Rome.' This enthusiastic but irregular con- 
duct on the part of Piso’s enemies brought a sharp censure from 
Tiberius at the trial.? 

The burden of the prosecution of Piso in a.p. 20 was shared by Ve- 
ranius, Vitellius, and Quintus Servaeus, and after its successful con- 
clusion Tiberius moved in the Senate the election of all three to priest- 
hoods.* And thereafter we hear no word of Veranius. His two asso- 
ciates, however, though not mentioned for a decade, appear again in 
connection with Sejanus’ fall. Vitellius, as praefectus aerarii militaris, 
was accused of having offered Sejanus the funds of the treasury, and 
died in prison. Servaeus was accused in A.D. 32 of complicity in Se- 
janus’ conspiracy and convicted, but turned state’s evidence.‘ It is 
not impossible that Veranius, too, was somehow involved in Sejanus’ 
downfall, and that the account of his fate has been lost to us by reason 
of the lacuna in Tacitus’ narrative—but that can of course be only 
conjecture.5 


1Tac. Ann. ii. 74. 2. 

2 Ibid. iii. 12. 6. 

3 Ibid. 13. 3; 19. 1. 

4 Ibid. v. 8. 1; vi. 7. 2, 5. 


5 This conjecture is not inconsistent with Tiberius’ favor toward the younger Ve- 
ranius. The Emperor’s enmity did not always include relatives of the man who was its 
object. A brother of Publius Vitellius, Quintus, had been removed from the Senate by 
Tiberius in a.p. 17; those two members of the family were disgraced. But another 
brother, Aulus, was consul in 32, and a fourth, Lucius, after being consul in 34 received 
the next year the highly important trust of the command in Syria. Similarly, Lucius 
(formerly Gnaeus) Piso, the elder son of the notorious Piso, held the consulship seven 
years after his father’s condemnation, and apparently was praefectus urbis at the time 
of Tiberius’ death. 
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Ill 


The younger Quintus Veranius, born shortly before a.p. 12 or 
thereabouts, entered upon his political career by serving as triumvir 
monetalis. From that office he passed to a staff commission as tribune 
with the Legio IV Scythica, which was at this time on service in 
Moesia.! 

Either because of the imperial favor his father had enjoyed, or for 
capacities evidenced by himself, Veranius was candidatus Caesaris for 
the quaestorship. During his incumbency of that magistracy he wit- 
nessed the passing of Tiberius and the accession of Gaius. Curiously 
enough, four years later as tribune he officiated in a way at the acces- 
sion of Claudius. After the praetorian guard had carried Claudius off 
to their camp, the Senate sent avdpas aperq rods é& a’r&v rpobxovras 
to urge him to receive the Empire at the hands of the Senate rather 
than from the troops. The Senate’s envoys, continues Josephus, were 
Ovnparios kai Bpdxxos, Snuapxo.? Veranius was evidently a trusted 
and respected young senator. 

The next definite date in Veranius’ life is a.p. 49, the year of his 
consulship. In the interval between 41 and that year he was praetor, 
and governor of Lycia.’ The law required the lapse of a year between 
magistracies, and he must have been in Rome in 48 to stand for the 
consulship. Thus the years from 43 to 47 inclusive are left for his 
praetorship and governorship. 

In 43, owing to the constant internal strife of the Lycians, which 
had now resulted in the death of Roman citizens, Claudius determined 
to reduce Lycia to provincial status.* It has been supposed that Ve- 


1 Dess. 2281 (a.p. 33/34). 
2 Ant. xix. 3. 3,4. Brocchus’ name is not in the Prosopographia. 
3 IGRR, IV, 902, from Cibyra: 
Maite ay lec 
dj ]uos érelunoev 
Ko[iv]rov Obnp[av 
lov rpeaBevrh |v 
T |eBepiov KXavi|iov 
Kaicapos «Bac 
Tov Tepuavixod 
avriorparnyol|v], ete. 
Cf. ibid., III, 577, from Sidyma. 
4 Suet. Claud. 25. 3; Dio Ix. 17. 3. According to Dio, Claudius incorporated Lycia in 
the province of Pamphylia (és rév rs Tlaududlas voudv éotypayev). This is odd, as Pam- 
phylia appears to have been procuratorial and Lycia was praetorian. It seems probable 
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ranius was the first governor of the province and its only governor be- 
fore 48 when, as we have seen, he must have been in Rome.' He was, 
then, praetor in 43, as soon after his tribunate as was legal, and on the 
expiration of his term departed at once to organize the new province 
which he governed until 47, returning to Rome in 48.? 

Of Veranius’ activities in his province nothing is known to us ex- 
cept his conferment of Roman citizenship on certain of the Lycians 
who thenceforth bore his name.’ 

In a.p. 49 Veranius was consul ordinarius, with Gaius Pompeius 
Longus Gallus,‘ holding office probably the first four months of the 
year—at any rate, suffecti had replaced them by May 23.5 

There follows almost a decade without further record of Veranius. 
Then in a.p. 58 he reappears as governor of Britain where he succeeded 
Didius Gallus. He conducted a campaign of no great consequence 
against the Silures of Southern Wales, but was halted by his death 
which occurred within a year of his arrival in the province. His last 
act was to give expression in his will to the idle boast to Nero that if 
he had had two years more of life he would have reduced Britain to 
submission. ‘Magna, dum vixit, severitatis fama, supremis testa- 
menti verbis ambitionis manifestus,” says Tacitus,’ in his customary 
epigrammatic style of characterization. 
either that Pamphylia was incorporated in the new province of Lycia, or that the pro- 
curator of Pamphylia was now made dependent on the legate of Lycia. In either case 
the arrangement did not at this time become permanent. For Lycia seems to have been 
free once more in the later years of Nero or under Galba, since Vespasian again made it 4 
province (Suet. Vesp. 8. 4); Pamphylia in a.p. 50 had its own procurator (CIL, III, 
6737) and so cannot have been part of Lycia in that year, and under Galba it was joined 


to Galatia (Tac. Hist. ii. 9). Cf. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, I, 374 f.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, art. ‘“Lykia.”’ 


1 Cf. Benndorf und Niemann, Reisen in Lykien, p. 62. 


2 It must be admitted, however, that the four years beginning with 44 do allow time 
for more than one governor. There is no proof that Veranius was either the first or the 
only governor of Lycia during those years. If not, his praetorship might have been 
later, and his governorship shorter and later. But the account as given in the text seems 
probable. 

3 E.g., IGRR, III, 589, 628, 704 (i), 739 (xviii); IV, 914, 915, 1132. 

*Tac. Ann. xii. 5; Fastt Ant. in CIL, X, 6637, 6638. Pompeius’ praenomen and cog- 
nomina are doubtful (cf. Prosop.). 

5 CIL, XI, 6236. 

6 Tac. Agric. 14. 3; Ann. xiv. 29. 1. 

7 Ann. xiv. 29. 1. 
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Veranius was survived by a daughter, Verania Gemina, who be- 
came the wife of Lucius Calpurnius Piso Frugi Licinianus, that ill- 
starred descendant of Pompey and Crassus. Verania long outlived 
her unfortunate husband to become, being childless, the object of 
Regulus’ purposeful cultivation.! 

With Verania, the family seems to have become extinct. But they 
had made their contribution to the early history of the Empire, notably 
in accomplishing the organization of two minor imperial provinces, 
Cappadocia and Lycia. 
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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton! 


By Ciive Harcourt CARRUTHERS 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS IV. 1 
Worbs IN -T7 


HE Greek nouns in -ry in most cases represent instances of the 

uses of the IE suffix -td, forming a heterogeneous group adapted 

to several definite semantic values, but comprising forms of 
varied ancestry lying outside of the normal applications. It is the ab- 
stract value which is most generally felt to be inherent in -¢é as a suffix 
in most of the IE languages and in combination with most prior ele- 
ments. But the group has not nearly the regularity of use and mean- 
ing, or the consistency of formation, of such analogous groups as 
those in -tdt or -ti-. The larger categories in which the suffix appears 
are the following: 

a) Primary abstracts, in which the suffix is added to verbal roots or 
bases, ending in vowels or consonants, with suffix (or less often root) 
accent. Examples are easily found (though in restricted numbers) in 
Greek, Italic, Slavic, and Germanic; in Indo-Iranian they seem almost 
nonexistent.” 

b) Secondary abstracts, representing a condition or state, or the 
possession of a quality, in which the suffix is added to stems of adjec- 
tives and substantives (or in Sanskrit to adverbs, pronouns and verb- 
forms), with the accent regularly on the syllable preceding the suffix. 
Denominative secondary abstracts of this type are conspicuously ab- 


1 Cf. Introductory Note, Class. Phil., V, 323 ff. 


2 Such are Lith. butd, puotd, srutd, szludta, juésta; Goth. piuda, spilda, razda; OHG 
ahia, scanda, tihta; Lat. multa, offensa, causa. Avestan proper names in -fista seem to be 
the only examples of primary abstracts in Indo-Iranian. 
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sent in Greek! and Latin, but in classical Sanskrit,? Germanic,’ and 
Slavic the productivity of this formation is notably widespread. 

c) Words in -td@ related more or less closely to adjective and parti- 
cipial forms with the suffix -to-; largely consisting of substantivized 
adjectives and nouns of concrete meaning. These are fairly common 
in most of the IE languages, owing to the wide use of the suffix -to- 
in forming participles, ordinal numerals, denominative adjectives, 
color names, masculine and particularly neuter substantives, either ab- 
stract words or names of places or utensils. 

Though these classes comprise the great majority of words in -td, 
there are a few other possibilities of origin which must be alluded to 


1 The only clear survival of this type is Biory, probably derived from the stem of Bios 
when it was still an adjective like Skt. jiva-s, Lat. vivus, etc. Some la e formations found 
in Hesychius (épyérn, dnpdrn) which resemble denominative abstracts are at best created 
on the analogy of primary forms. Secondary abstracts in -té@ from adjectives or sub- 
stantives have been overlaid or supplanted by the common abstract forms with other 
suffixes, especially -rnr-, for which see Petersen, ‘Studies in Greek Noun-Formation,”’ 
Class Phil., XVII, 44 ff. In addition to the 658 abstracts of this type listed by Petersen, 
I have noted some 30 additional late forms exemplifying this very productive suffix. 


2 The productivity of -té@ in Sanskrit to form secondary abstracts from nominal stems 
(and even indeclinable words) is remarkable. In Vedic, out of 27 forms in -ta, some 20 
are denominative abstracts, and 3 more are based on pronouns or adverbs. In classical 
Sanskrit the prevalence of the abstract suffix -ta becomes so striking that out of 315 
-ta words under the first letter of the alphabet (short a) alone, 266 are nominal abstracts 
from stems in a, 7, u, diphthongs, and consonants. 


3 In Gothic, of 49 words traceable to the suffix -té@, no fewer than 34 are secondary 
abstracts (in one or two cases a concrete meaning has developed), based on primitives 
with stems in 7, zo, 0, wu, and in many cases closely related to Gothic verbs in -jan. In 
both Gothic and OHG a secondary suffix (-ia, -ida) becomes productive; in OHG it is 
associated even more strongly with the verbal stems. Of over 600 Germanic words ex- 
emplifying the suffix -ia@, about 13 per cent are primary forms, including abstracts; of 
the rest (which form secondary abstracts) more than half appear to be based directly on 
verbs, the remainder having nouns and adjectives in use which probably served as 
primitives. The phonetic disintegration of the secondary suffix was rapid and thorough 
(especially in North Germanic and the other West Germanic languages), and it soon 
ceased to be productive. 


4 The Baltic languages show a strong preference for the simple -ia suffix with verbal 
stems, and extended suffixes (e.g., -ata, -ysta) play a small part. The Slavic group makes 
little use of the bare suffix -td, and even in the primary formations prefers a secondary 
derived suffix (-ota, -eta). Slavic (OB as well as the modern dialects) uses the secondary 
adjectival form as a common method of making abstracts (in -ota, sometimes palatal- 
ized to -ela, as stems in -i and -u have been transferred regularly to the o-declension). 
OB shows eight or ten abstracts based on substantives, and about forty based on ad- 
jectives. 


5 Forms of this type are less common in Balto-Slavic, where the suffix -no- almost 
entirely replaces -to- to form past passive participles, and in Germanic, where the -no- 
suffix takes over this function with the strong verbs. 
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for completeness of treatment. A factor which requires consideration 
in the growth of the suffix is the tendency to use a -t- element to 
enlarge verb-stems.'! With forms of this nature the idea of agency 
came to associate itself.2 The close relationship of this type to the 
Greek agent nouns in -rns has been established,* against the former 
view that nouns in -rns were based on abstracts in -td@. But it is possi- 
ble that the combination of the suffix -t- with the secondary suffix -d 
often tended to preserve an agent meaning, and in Greek remained 
in a few words which formed a bridge between older nouns in -r- and 
the very productive group of agent nouns in -rys, which so largely re- 
placed those in -rnp, -rwp. Agent nouns in -td@ would in any case tend 
to disappear, owing to competition with other formations and the use 
of various suffixes to describe masculine or feminine agents or inanimate 
instruments. Examples of words showing a feeling for an agent sense 
in the suffix -td@ are: Goth. gilba ‘sickle’ (root *ghel- ‘cut’); Lat. domi- 
porta ‘snail’; Lith. pilta ‘ladle, scoop’ (ef. pilti ‘pour, strew’); Gk. 
mé\Tn ‘spear, rod’ (*sgel- ‘push’; ef. OHG scalta ‘punt-pole’). 
Another source of words in -td lies in the addition of the suffix -a@ 
to verbal roots ending in -¢ (e.g., worn ‘flight’: wérouwa). This is a 
small group and could have but slight influence in isolating a suffix 


-id. Finally, the possibility of root nouns in -t@ may be noted, as 
OPers upastd ‘aid’ (ef. Gk. weravaorns). 

The origin of the abstract suffix -t@ has not been fully determined, 
but its IE nature is rendered indubitable by its regular and early ap- 
pearance in the different branches of the language group. Most schol- 
ars® place it in intimate relation to the similar suffix -to-, which also 


1 See F. de Saussure, MSL, III, 197 ff. These enlarged stems are found in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin with adjectival and substantival value, mostly active (Skt. deva-sti-t-, 
vigva-jt-t-; Lat. anti-sti-t-, sacer-d6-t-), in Greek partly active, but more often passive 
(a-dunr-, mpo-BAnt-; see Buck, Class. Phil., XII, 173 ff). 

2 Cf. Brugmann’s remark (Grdr., II, 1, 428) that personification of abstracts may 
develop them into agent nouns. 

3 Fraenkel, Nomina auf rnp-, -rwp und -rns (-r-) (Strassburg, 1910-12). 

4 Greek nouns in -rns fully provided for m. nomina agentis, and beside them went 
corresponding feminines in -7:s. Forms in -r- were used for both genders. The idea of 
agency, therefore, in nouns in -té, whether inherited or due to transfer from the ab- 
stract sense, was greatly restricted in application, confined, in fact, almost entirely to 
agents of an impersonal nature. 

5 See Aufrecht, KZ, I, 159 ff.; Brugmann, op. cit., II, 1, 450 ff.; Meillet, Et. sur l’ét. 
et le voc. du V. Slave, pp. 289 ff.; Meillet et Vendryes, Gram. comp. des langues classiques, 
p. 563. 
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can be used to form action nouns or verbal abstracts,! and see exten- 
sions of the suffix in the compound abstract suffix -tat- or -tdti-, favored 
by Vedic, Armenian, Greek, and Latin. Against this view Hirt ad- 
vances a derivation, through -twd, from IE *tewd- ‘power, etc.’ This 
enables him to link -té, by variations of ablaut and accent, directly 
with the common Sanskrit abstracts in -tvam,? as well as with -tdt(z)- 
and the equivalent suffix -tit-. 

The enlargement of the abstract suffix or its replacement by other 
suffixes’ in several languages left the -ta@ comparatively unproductive. 

The Greek nouns in -rn (gen. -rns) will be discussed under the 
several categories already referred to, with the exception of the second- 
ary denominative abstract value, which plays practically no part (see 
p. 179, n. 1). 


I, ABSTRACTS, MOSTLY nomina actionis 


The most prominent characteristic of the Greek nouns in -r7n is the 
relative infrequency of abstract nouns in comparison with other IE 
groups of languages. Only Italic shows the same paucity, with a few 
forms like senecta, iuventa. Other suffixes furnished the productive 
types (see n. 3). 

In Homer we have arn, apern, yevern, mwuTn, TH, Born, TedeuTN, 
duty (orn and probably a7arn are from verbal stems ending in -t-, 
so that the IE suffix -¢@ is not in question) and, with only concrete force, 
Bpovrn ‘thunder’ (‘astonishment’ in Hdt.), xoirn ‘couch, lair,’ dairy 
‘feast, banquet.’ The source of the last three is obvious (Gpéuw, xet- 
pat, daiw). Of the others arn (*dyd-td, base *ayd-; for other deriva- 
tions see Boisacq, Dict. é., p. 96), yevern (<*gené-; cf. *gné- in 
-yvntos), and apern (cf. dpéoxw) are from dissyllabic bases; 4ur7 seems 
to be for *a-ja-ta (cf. aiw< *a-jiu-76, Lat. ii-bilum) ; rwvr7 is from the 
same stem, of disputed origin, as rivuTés ; TeXeuT7 seems to call for a verb 
*redebw (cf. kpadevra ‘article of temple property’ : kpadebw) beside rehéw 
(from 7é\os); 6.677 is a survival of a secondary abstract from the pre- 
historic adjectival sense of Bios; cognates of \uTH are not established 


1 E.g., in Gk. €ueros, Oavaros, vooros. 

2 See p. 179, n. 2. Of the 266 secondary abstracts in -ta@ beginning with short a, some 
75 are paralleled by abstracts of similar signification in -tvam. 

3 In Slavic extended to -osti, in Lithuanian to -ysta; in Greek replaced by -ous for 
verbal abstracts, and by -ryr-, -obvn, and -ia for derivatives of nouns and adjectives; 
in Italic replaced by *-tiat-, *-tuddn-, *-etid, *-etiom. 
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securely enough to show whether the -7- belongs to the verbal base or 
not (cf. Aiacouar, Airavos). 

In Hesiod first appear pedérn ‘care’ (uédw; cf. uedé€rwp) and éarrarn 
‘gross deceit,’ and a few more abstracts crop up in the writers of the 
fifth century: diarta ‘mode of life’ in Pindar, warn ‘folly, fault’ in 
Aeschylus (<*ma-ta; ef. Skt. maya [Bois., p. 614]), BAaorn ‘birth, 
growth’ in Sophocles, avavrn ‘wasting, atrophy’ in Hippocrates. In 
xotrat ‘longings of women in illness’ (Hesych.; cf. xirrar, xiooat 
[Solmsen, KZ., XX XIII, 294]) we clearly seem, despite its lateness, to 
have an abstract noun cognate with Skt. kéta-s, ketdyati ‘desire, invite’ 
(cf. OPr quaits ‘Wille,’ Lat. invitus [Persson, Beitr., pp. 126, 525)). 

The compound abstract forms are all from the post-classical period: 
Pevdararn, Pevdoppevararn, fevaTrrarn, BpwuatouéaTarn, ‘Ounpararn, 
EevoxvoTaTraTn, a’ToapeTn, cvuBLoTNn, TpoB.oTn, dmoTENEVTN, TPOTEAEUTN. 
The ecclesiastical writers offer a group of words which are probably 
back formations from compound verbs in -avraw ‘meet’: gvvarTn, 
aravTn, \ravTn, VraravtTn. Hesychius provides a few words which look 
like genuine abstracts of the old type, but their claims may be vitiated 
by doubtful form or context. Such are 7777 ‘need,’ &dXouT7 ‘fault, crime,’ 
épern ‘impulse, attack,’ xo[uc]o7n ‘nurture.’ Stephanus quotes in addi- 
tion ager ‘dismissal, remission’ and rox.orn ‘practice of usury,’ and 
an inscription gives ruxrn ‘boxing’ (=avyy7). 

In a number of cases it will be noted that even at the beginning of 
the literary period these nouns were well on their way to the expres- 
sion of concrete meanings, and the suffix -td was no longer productive 
for the formation of nouns of action. Still, several of them (rn, ararn, 
yevern, &pern) persisted through the classical period, and a number of 
compounds was freshly formed, particularly from &7477n, but the form 
in itself probably conveyed no sense of the abstract to its users. 
Several of the Greek verbal abstracts show the shift to concrete mean- 
ing in the early literature, while a few others which in actual use are 
concrete in sense may be presumed, with fair certainty, to have shifted 
from an earlier abstract meaning. 

The most obvious example of actual change in use from abstract to 
concrete is dia:ta ‘mode of life, regimen’ (which has as compounds 
ovv- ‘a living together,’ idvo- ‘a living by one’s self,’ aBpo- ‘luxurious 
living’). Aia:ra at first retained the abstract value, perhaps gaining 
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prominence as a medical term and a legal term by parallel develop- 
ments, but soon shifted (in the simplex) to the concrete sense of 
‘board and lodging’ (Soph.), then ‘dwelling, apartment’ (Ar., Hdt., 
Thuc.). Sophocles shows the transition of BAdorn from the earlier 
meaning ‘birth, growth’ to the developed ‘sprout, offspring’ (cf. BXac- 
Tos). The Homeric durn (atw, ddcar) hovers between the meanings of 
‘shouting, crying’ and the more concrete ‘battle-cry, noise, din of 
battle.’ 

Other nouns of concrete meaning which were in all probability ac- 
tion nouns prior to their appearance in literature are reXern (Hdt.) 
‘initiation ceremony’ (orig. ‘a bringing to completeness’), éoprn (Eur.) 
‘feast, holiday’ (orig. ‘a rendering of service, favoring’),? Aor7 
(Hesych.) ‘tomb, burial’ (orig. ‘a following’; cf. OHG uzleiti f. ‘exse- 
quiae,’ wzleitida ‘delatura’). 


II. NOUNS WITH APPARENT AGENT FORCE 


The employment of the suffix -/é with agent force (cf. above, p. 180) 
has left little trace in Greek. Its place is generally taken by the suffix 
-rns, of which the corresponding feminine function is regularly fulfilled 
by the suffixes -re.pa and -ris. But there are some forms in -rn which 


may be survivals, naturally associated through their form with the 
feminine gender; or they may be viewed as feminine forms, partly 
with recessive accent, of the participial -to- in its non-passive, mostly 
intransitive use (cf. orarés, Lat. status, tacitus, etc.; cf. Brugmann, 
IF, V, 117 ff.). 

Such words in -r7, with apparent agent force, include a few epithets 
of females, as broxavorn ‘woman charged with lighting the fire in a 
bathroom’ (cf. iaoxavarnpiov : Kaiw) ; ’Audurpirn ‘sea; sea-goddess,’ lit. 
‘that which roars round about’ (root *[s]trei-, with various determina- 
tives; ef. Lat. strideo, sterto and Gk. Tpitwv). So Anirn, Anrn ‘priestess’ 
(Hesych.), beside Thess. eiroup (i.e., Antwp) ‘priest,’ whether or not 
connected with Aurq ‘prayer’ (*lé-, *li-); and orarn ‘prostitute’ (a 


1 The ultimate identity of this dlacra with diacra ‘arbitration’ is now generally as- 
sumed (Bezzenberger, BB, IV, 324; Brugmann, op. cit., I, 174, 593; Boisacq, Dict. ét., 
p. 184; Brugmann-Thumb, Gr.Gr., p. 114), and it is further probable that it is a back 
formation from d:a:raw, though the origin of the latter is much disputed. For the short 
-a cf. Solmsen, Beitr., pp. 236 ff. 

° Hesychius gives wedépra ‘day when there is no festival,’ which is no doubt a com- 
pound of éoprn (Ion. 6p77) with the preposition eda, lit. ‘(day) after a festival.’ 
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doubtful Hesychian word, interpreted by Lobeck as ‘domestic serv- 
ant’) is readily associated with the agent value of equivalent Latin 
words (e.g., prostibula, prostibilis). 

Several words for inanimate objects seem to belong here, as oraxrn 
‘oil of myrrh or cinnamon; lye; ahes; drop,’ from ‘that which drips or 
trickles’; itzox\dorn ‘pit to defend a camp from cavalry,’ lit. ‘horse- 
disabler’; xiorn ‘bladder; pudend. mul.,’ lit. ‘receptacle, container’ 
(*[s]qeu-dh-, *[s]qgey-t-); mAwrn ‘raft; kind of eel or fish,’ lit. ‘floater, 
voyager’ (7Aww). A strong presumption of similar value will surround 
words like axrn, either in the sense ‘headland’ or ‘grain, corn in the 
ear,’ the primary signification for both being ‘that which juts out or 
sticks up’ (ef. Lat. acus; Eng. ear; Gk. adxoorn ‘barley’); anrn ‘blast, 
gale,’ which may be simply an action noun in origin, may be ex- 
plained as ‘that which blows’ (ef. the agent force in Bixrns ‘gale’); 
more doubtful are 6amra ‘fly’ (Hesych.; a Cretan word perhaps for 
*Samra; cf. damtw) and Aarra ‘fly’ (Hesych.) for A\arra (Schmidt, 
Phil., X1, 398), which possibly mean ‘the biter.’ 

Two late words for ‘vessel, cup, measure’ seem to have described 
instruments for drawing off liquids, dvrAnr7 (ef. dvTAHTNs, 6; avTrAEw) 
and agvara (ef. a@vapyds, adioow). The agent force is uppermost also 


in 7éATn ‘spear, pole’ (see p. 180). In doprn ‘artery of the heart’ 
(Ar. HA), ‘extremity of windpipe’ (Hippoc.), ‘knapsack’ (Menand.), 
‘receptacle for clothing’ (Poll.), like aoprnp ‘strap, belt,’ ddprns, the 
basic meaning is ‘that which hangs’ (cf. deipw ‘hang,’ dop ‘sword’ 
[Solmsen, Unters., 292]). 


III, SUBSTANTIVIZED FEMININES OF -lo-s FORMS 
A. NUMERALS 

About twenty-five nouns of this origin appear in Greek; in almost 
all the examples there is to be supplied one or the other of the feminine 
substantives pepis, wotpa ‘part,’ huépa ‘day,’ or dpa ‘hour.’ 

i) With ‘part’ understood we have: 

a) Fractions, such as dexarn ‘tithe’ (Hdt.), vara ‘one-ninth’ (Insc.), 
Tpitn ‘one-third’ (Herond.). 

b) Taxes, customs, interest rates, coins, e.g., éxrn ‘tribute (of one- 
sixth),’ reraprn ‘prescribed tax’ (Perip. M. Er.), duaxoovoarn ‘tax of 4 
per cent (P. Hzb., I, 66, 1. 1), with which cf. jucexaroorn “5 per cent in- 
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terest (per month)’ (Wilcken, OG, I, 365), reacapaxoorn ‘tax of one- 
fortieth’ (Ar. Ec. 825), revrexoorn ‘tax of 2 per cent’ (Andoc., Dem.), 
eixoorn ‘tax of 5 per cent’ (Thuc.), rerpaxacecxoory ‘tax of 1; (MFP, 
I, 25.3.4), éxaroorn ‘tax of 1 per cent’ and ‘interest of 1 per cent,’ 
TevTe Kat evxooTn ‘tax of 4 per cent (?),’ tpraxoorn ‘duty of 34 per cent.’ 
Hesychius has rpiry ‘silver coin,’ éxrn ‘gold, silver or bronze coin,’ 
terapty ‘silver coin.’ In CIA, I, 199, ete. éxrn is defined as ‘one-sixth 
of a gold stater.’ Thucydides uses resoapaxoorn of a coin of Chios. 

ii) With ‘day’ understood we find nine or ten numeral feminine 
forms in -rn. Inits simplest form the usage serves to name days of the 
month; thus duqudexarn (Arcad. ap. Hesych.) and dexarn borépa are 
‘the twenty-first day of the month,”! dexarn mporépa ‘the nineteenth,’ 
évdexarn ‘the eleventh,’ évarn ‘ninth day,’ réurrn POivovros ‘the twenty- 
fifth.’ Apart from the calendar, évééxarn, dvodexarn, and duvdexarn 
(Hesych.) are used to describe days. The last is probably an analogi- 
cal form, influenced by évéexarn. Several times we find rpirn used to 
mean ‘the day after tomorrow’ or ‘the day before yesterday,’ while 
dua Tpitns is interpreted as ‘every three days’ in Hipp. 779 f. 

In some cases there is connoted something more than the mere 
numerical value. Thus dexi7n means ‘naming-day festival,’ celebrated 
ten days after birth; tpirevvarar is a late word for ‘memorials of the 
dead,’ held on the third and ninth days after death, resoapaxoorn is 
‘Lent, quadragesimal feast’ (sc. perhaps vyoreia), wevTexooTn, TevTn- 
xooTn ‘Pentecost Day.’ 

iii) With ‘hour’ understood ecclesiastical writers employ évvarn as 
‘ninth canonical hour’ and rpuéxrn, rpuTréxTn, or TpToekTy as ‘third and 
sixth canonical hours of mass,’ ete. 

iv) Miscellaneous numeral forms are dexarn (Hesych.) meaning 
‘maneuver, military formation,’ dw5exarn ‘a festival at Athens’ (- xéar, 
Hesych.), reraprn (Hdt.) ‘a measure of wine,’ tpitn a musical 
term, ‘the third string or note’ (=zapapéon, sc. xop5n). In one pas- 
sage (Aesch. Ag. 1386) rpirn has a proverbial meaning, ‘the finishing 
siroke’ (sc. rAnyn).8 

1Some scholars see an incongruity of meaning with dudecxds ‘twenty-first of the 
month,’ but evidently dexarn was the final day of each subdivision of the month. 

2 Cf. reraprebs, a Coan measure, and Eng. quart. 

3 Cf. the idea of the third in series in the Platonic (and proverbial Greek) conception 
of the ‘third wave’ (rpixupia). 
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B. FROM PARTICIPIAL AND ADJECTIVAL FORMS IN -to-s 

Over sixty of the Greek nouns in -rn of concrete meaning have relat- 
ed forms in -7os in use, with participial or adjectival value; in most of 
these the transition from the adjectival force to the substantive is 
simple and certain, for the function of the -ros ending is as obvious as 
the numeral value in the nouns just noticed. 

i) Epithets of females.—These include ern ‘adopted daughter’; 
Kaovyvntn ‘sister’ (<*gné-; cf. *gn-té-s in Lat. natus) with its com- 
pounds; uuonrn (or wuontn) ‘prostitute’ (uccéw?); xrnT7 ‘female slave, 
concubine’ ; 6perrn ‘female slave, bred in the house’; Au7ré ‘prostitute’ 
(Hesych.; cf. Skt. lubdhd- ‘eager, lascivious,’ *leubh-); uvnorn ‘bride’; 
apuoorn ‘bride’; (worn ‘lady-in-waiting, court title’ (lit. ‘girdled’); 
yvwrn ‘sister, female relation’ (lit. ‘familiar’) ; é6vwrn ‘betrothed, bride’; 
‘yayuern ‘married woman, wife.’ As an instance of -to-s forming denomi- 
native adjectives we find ceBaorn ‘the Roman empress’ (evidently a 
translation of Augusta). 

ii) Object names.—There are more than forty of these, in plain rela- 
tion with existing -ros forms. For example: éu8arn ‘bathtub, font’; 
der ‘faggot, torch; sheaf; fetter; shepherd’s pipe,’ with compounds 
mavéérn, unpodérn ; kabern ‘fishing line, plumb line; net’; oxedera ‘squill’ 
(Hesych. ; lit. ‘shriveled, withered’) ; évérn ‘brooch, buckle’ (lit. ‘thrust 
in’), with which compare aérn (Hesych.); kAn77 ‘convocation, assem- 
bly; communion’ (sc. éxxAnoia or civakis); pntn ‘appointed day for 
sacrifice’; éraxrn ‘intercalary day; the epact’; rAexrn ‘cord; creel; coil, 
wreath; net’; cvvexXexrn ‘the elect, the church’ (sc. éxxAngia); mnxT 
‘cream cheese; cage; musical instrument; net; door’ (lit. ‘fixed, com- 
pacted’) ; épecxrn (€pixrn) ‘kind of cake’ (lit. ‘bruised, pounded’); xarev- 
revxTn ‘mark to shoot at’ (cf. xarevredxrns ‘accuser’); dpuxrn ‘ditch, 
trench’ (cf. Lat. fossa); ppuxrn ‘roasted pine-resin’ ; rruxrn (by dissimi- 
lation zuxrn) ‘book’ (lit. ‘folded’); @wxrn ‘roasted cake’; cuvarrn ‘the 
collect (eccles.; sc. ex); parry ‘bridge’ (Hesych. parrar: dapayyes, 
yédupar; lit. ‘strung together,’ of a pontoon or suspension bridge?); 
yparrn ‘picture, painting’; xorrn ‘leek; kind of cake; lozenge’ (lit. 
‘pounded, chopped’); xpurrn (kptiarn) ‘crypt, vault; body of official 
spies’; kapTn ‘garment, praetexta virilis’ (lit. ‘shorn smooth’: xeipw) ; 
oraptn ‘rope of broom; plumb line’ (orapros ‘shrub, Spanish broom’; 
cf. oreipa, *sper-); xiprn ‘fishing-basket, net, cage, ete.’ (lit. ‘bent’; cf. 
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Lat. cratis, Goth. hatirds, OPr korto ‘door [of twisted withes]’); rAaor7 
‘mud wall of vineyard’ (lit. ‘molded’);' raarn ‘barley soup, porridge’ 
(lit. ‘sprinkled, salted’); rapayeuiorn ‘a fish, the torpedo’ (lit. ‘over- 
laden’?); cxcorn ‘kind of garment, open at sides’ (lit. ‘split’); éyxavorn 
‘cosmetic (for eyelids)’ (lit. ‘burnt in’) ;? brwarn (IG, II, 2667, 2669), 
eioworn (ibid., cols. 2824, 2850, etc.), isworn (ibid., cols. 2826, 2828) 
‘niche, bone-chamber in tomb’ in Carian inscriptions (@@etv; lit. 
‘fhollow niche] where bones are thrust in or up’); éyxavr7 ‘ornamental 
writing’ (cf. éyxavorn) ; évdurn ‘altar-cloth’ (lit. ‘put on’); xuvr7 ‘mound 
of earth’ (lit. ‘heaped, poured’), also obAoxirat, tpoxiTat ‘barley groats 
sprinkled at sacrifice’ (the latter means also ‘wreath thrown to a 
popular person’); otpwr7 ‘coverlet; saddle.’ 

The passive sense of these words is not present in aduSpdrn ‘night, 
evening,’ which is generally interpreted as ‘that in which no people 
are’ (Eust. év @ Bpords ob mpdeow; Suid. rapa 76 éorepjabar Bporav; 
EM. xa’ jv Bporol ob datHow; Vendryes, Lang., p. 220, ‘that in which 
no mortal is’). The word, however, is hardly anything more than a 
substantivized adjective ‘ambrosial, divine’; the adjective &uBporos 
is an equivalent of auBpdovos (cf. the different Homeric designations 
of night: vbE &uBporos, viE Sarpovin, iepdv Kvéhas, auBpocin vvé). 


There is a distinctive group of words, mostly of late appearance, 
ending in -wrn. These are in origin mainly feminines of adjectives in 
-wros, the well-known type which, whatever the explanation of the -w- 
(ef. Brugmann, Grdr., II, 1. 402) is formed freely from o-stem nouns 
without the intervention of a verbal form (cf. also Lat. barbdtus, and, 


1 The discovery of rAacry in common use in the Oxyr. Pap. (XIV [1631], 10 et al.) 
with a verb wepirAacrebw (used with repirecxifw to describe the inclosing of vineyards) 
points to a meaning ‘plaster or mud wall.’ This association with vineyards may throw 
some light on the hitherto-obscure Hesychian gloss tords* rAacrds (cf. €dvora’ Gpredos 
médauwa; eidb" pédav; bordda* 4 daceta Guredos). 


2 For the -o- of éyxavorn see Solmsen, KZ, XXIX, 102; Brugmann-Thumb, op. cit., 
p. 286. Cf. uvnorn, etc. A half-dozen words in -orn, not associated with -ros forms, may 
be introduced here. The -c- seems to be an analogical insertion. They are raXaor7 (also 
madaorn, influenced by radaiw [G. Meyer, III, 176]) ‘palm of hand’ (*peld-, *p,ld- 
‘extent, flatness’; cf. Lat. palma, OHG folma. IeXdora ‘promontory in Sicily,’ on the 
other hand, is probably from wédas ‘near’); duvorn ‘long draught’ (Hesych.; perhaps for 
duvortis:piw); apvo7n ‘vessel, cup’ (Hesych.; dpiw ‘draw liquids’; cf. &pvoris, &pvats) ; 
Obara. ‘sacrifice’ (Oiw); dyAwora ‘cosmetic’ (ayAads ‘brilliant, beautiful’); reAAdorn (also 
me\db[y]rn) ‘ankle-bandage’ (Hesych.; variant for ré\durpov). With the same list may 
perhaps be put xiorn ‘chest, box’ (Hom.; #kej-; cf. xoirn ‘basket,’ xoiris, xeoris; but 
if related to Ir ain-chis, the -o- may be of IE origin; see Stokes, Fick, II, 12). 
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wuth analogical -d-, dentatus, etc., or the Slavic possessive adjectives 
like bogati ‘rich’). Among the dozen nouns in -wrn half are names of 
garments. This type has likely started with the word undwrn ‘goat 
skin, sheepskin coat,’ which would be a denominative adjective from 
ujdov, used first with dopa or simply by analogy with such a word. 
The others are kayun\wr7 and a series of words, quoted by Stephanus 
(Thes.), in which the reference is not to the material but to the deco- 
ration of the apparel (orpov0wrn ‘embroidered with birds,’ Swéwr7, 
fwwrn ‘with living figures,’ cavpwrn ‘with lizards’ or ‘spotted like a 
lizard.’! 

Some of the words in -wrn can be brought into direct association, 
as participial forms, with verbs in -dw; thus éyxowrai (Insc. Cret.) 
‘security, pledge’ (€yxo.ouar); kadaywrn ‘reed fence’; knpwrn ‘salve, 
wax cerate; cosmetic’; undwrn ‘probe.’ Others can scarcely claim such 
verbal relation: xayxe\d\wrn ‘chancel’ (lit. ‘provided with a lattice,’ 
Lat. cancellus) ; coxxwr7 ‘testes’ (xoxxor ‘berries’) ; Yydwrn ‘gravel’ (Wados 
‘pebble’); kapuwrn (BCH, VI [1882], 38), an article of domestic fur- 
nishing, a ‘nut-bowl’ or ‘bowl adorned with nuts.’ 

With the adjectival (denominative) force of the suffix we have also 
oxeragTn ‘hut, cottage’ (Eust.; from oxézas ‘shelter’), and probably 
axooTn ‘barley’ (Hesych.; lit. ‘provided with spikes or ears’; cf. Lat. 
acus, -eris ‘husk’). 

In the present category may be included also a few nouns in -r7 
from verbal stems, beside which the expected participial forms in -ros 
undoubtedly existed, but are absent merely because of the fortuitous 
nature of our texts. There are a dozen or so of these: mupidrn ‘beest- 
ings pudding’ (lit. ‘steamed’; mupiadw ‘put on a boiler,’ from zupia 
‘vapor-bath, boiler’) ;? aypérn (aypern) ‘one of the nine maidens taken 
yearly at Cos to serve Athene’ (Hesych.; aypéw=dypetw; cf. éuerds: 
éuéw) > Kkaragradaxrn ‘filtered wine’ (cradaoow; cf. oradaypuds); 
oaxra ‘kind of cake’ (Hesych.; *paxrés: dayetv, payés; cf. Skt. bhakids 
‘cooked, ete.,’ N ‘meal, boiled grain’); Yaxra ‘kind of cake’ (Wnxw 


1Cf. Hesych. cavpwrn’ moixidn. 

2 The equation of this word with wupiédOov, 76 in several authors proves that the 
derivation from zvdés, zdap ‘beestings’ and the reading mvapirn are false. 

3 Some editors profess to see in this word a verb-form. 


4 Usually interpreted as Yaxra; see next word. 
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‘rub’; ef. Yaxds ‘crumb’);! xapuxra ‘assembly convened by herald’ 
(knpvoow); Yura ‘barley cake mixed with not much water’ (perhaps 
from Pixw ‘breathe; make cool; make dry’); rpurn ‘kind of cake ’(Lo- 
beck, Par., p. 351, perhaps for *Opumrn; cf. ra €vOpuTra ‘sops, crumbled 
cake,’ or rpi7a, Tpiw); ciprn ‘wire, fence’ (cipw ‘draw [out], extend’); 
Adorn ‘prostitute’ (Hesych.; \aw <*dao- ‘desire eagerly’; cf. Anvis 
‘pacchante’); aXeo77 ‘husk, barley bran’ (a\éw ‘grind’) ;? dvorn ‘barley 
cake with the dough mixed lightly’ (Ar. Vesp.; also called dipaya, 74, 
perhaps connected with dica; cf. Lith. pusti ‘blow,’ puta ‘foam’); 
kpadeura ‘censer’ or ‘torch’ (?), an article of temple property (JG, IV, 
682 c, 20; kpadebw = xpadaivw ‘swing, brandish’ [Hesych.]). 


C. FEMININES OF SUPERLATIVE AND RELATIONAL FORMS IN -to-s 

The forms belong most closely with the numerals in -ros, in which 
the suffix of comparison is employed to indicate the order in a series. 
Thus véaros and izaros are substantivized in the feminine forms vearn, 
brarn (sc. xopsn) to express musical terms, ‘the lowest and highest of 
the three strings in the oldest Greek musical scale.’ From vedrn (or 
vntn, with Attic contraction) are formed the compounds rapavedrn. 
(-vnrn), bweprapavyrn; from brary similarly tapuTarn, dreprapuTarn. 

Another superlative form is to be seen in the late dpiuuvTarn ‘kind of 
herb’ (dpiuis ‘pungent, bitter’; sc. 7éa?). A related function of -7os 
is found in weparn (Hom.) ‘opposite land or quarter, especially west; 
lower hemisphere’ (zéparos Apollon. <épa adv.; ef. repards ‘cross- 
able’: repaw). Apart from the numerals, this form is almost unique 
in Greek secondary formations in -7n as being derived from an in- 
declinable primitive (cf. the situation in Sanskrit, p. 178). 


IV. FORMS OF DOUBTFUL CLASSIFICATION OR AUTHENTICITY 


Among the words in -ry there still remain a few that have not re- 
ceived classification; some of them are words in well-established use, 
but all of rather uncertain affiliation. Several end in -arn: é\arn ‘fir- 
tree; oar-blade; ship; kind of bread,’ etc. The first meaning given is 

1 Lobeck (Par., p. 351) reads Yarord (Waiw), suggesting a graphical error of -K- for 


2See p. 187, n. 2. 


3 The words probably refer to their actual position, but describe what in modern 
technical phraseology are conversely ‘highest’ and ‘lowest’ in pitch. In Anth. Pal. v. 
99 trary is used in an obscene sense. 
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probably the original, and the basic value is ‘drawn out, extended’ 
(ef. OHG linta < *lenté, Skt. lata <*lntd, and perhaps Lith. lentad; the 
Gk. having prothetic e-). Liden (IF, XVIII, 491) prefers *el-n-td, and 
makes different associations (Russ. jdlovect ‘juniper’).! Much discus- 
sion has been devoted to the origin and cognates of 7Aakarn ‘distaff’ 
(perhaps for *aleq-n-ta, but the initial vowel makes it uncertain), 
which is now generally associated with Baltic words of closely related 
form and meaning (Lith. lenktuvé, lafiktis ‘reel, winch,’ lankas ‘arch, 
bow, hoop,’ lefikti ‘bend, wind’).? The original meaning was probably 
‘spindle,’ either as ‘a twisted instrument’ or ‘instrument for winding.’ 
It was displaced by the more specialized &rpaxros.® 

Hesychius has pararn ‘shepherd’s pipe’ (probably connected with 
parry ‘join, link,’ *yerp- [?]; cf. der7 with similar meaning). In the 
Hesychian épxarn-duAakn we have either a mistake for épxdvn or a 
variant of elpxr7. 

The etymology of dapara ‘cake of unleavened bread’ (SGDI, 2561; 
cf. daparos, 6, Seleuc.ap.Ath.114B, perhaps Skt. diirvd, Lith. dirvd) 
and Boparn ‘large cedar, wild cypress’ (also Béparov, 76) remains un- 
certain. 

There are two nouns of authentic literary use whose associations 
remain obscure: ypira (Sappho) ‘odds and ends, paraphernalia,’ later 
‘dressing-case’ (like ypurodéxn), ‘equipment; small fish,’ etc. It is prob- 
ably participial in origin (*gerd- ‘rub, handle’; cf. Gk. ypi ‘trifle, bit,’ 
Lat. grumus ‘hillock,’ Eng. crumb).4 From Aeschylus we have dpoirn 
‘tub, trough’ (v.1. dpirn), variously explained.5 

Hesychius has bequeathed us half-a-dozen dubious words of vary- 
ing formation, apparently containing the suffix -t@. These are érara 
‘awl’ (cf. daeas, danriov); Kopitn ‘head’ (perhaps from xdépus, -v0os; 
acc. xopuv ‘helmet, head’); inaora ‘whip’ (ivavt- ‘lash’); recoiarn 


1 If ‘oar-blade’ and ‘ship’ were not named after their material, it is possible to see in 
é\arn ‘oar-blade’ an agent noun in -rn (éAabyw, édharnp; cf. Eng. propeller). 

2 According to some it is a non-Greek word; see Solmsen, Beitr., I, 121 ff.; Boisacq, 
p. 318, with Bibliography. 

3 Onians, Class. Rev., 1924, p. 2. The late glossary Corona Pretiosa has a form d6paxrn, 
probably by analogy with #\axarn. 

4 A by-form seems to be found in ypirq ‘ice (?)’ in Liban. Ep. 1594 (xudvos # yptris). 

5 Osthoff (Et. Par., I, 146 ff.) and Boisacq (p. 200) derive it from *dpou-o.17ra ‘wooden 
vessel’ (cf. Lat. situla) and explain dpirn as a popular etymological spelling from ‘tree, 
oak; wood.’ Brugmann (JF, XVIII, 382) takes the latter as the older form, influenced 
by xoirn ‘chest.’ Holthausen (ibid., XVII, 294) and Liden (ibid., XVIII, 414) agree on 
a derivation from IE drou-jo- with suffix -ta, comparing OE trug ‘tray.’ 
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(- oxvtedpia, probably for oxurebrpia ‘female shoemaker’), a dubious 
word;! dBapiorav: thy yuvarxfouérvny, perhaps for aBpioray (aBpifw) 
with anaptyctic vowel (cf. aBpwa: xexafappéva); Pitta: mpdxuua 
‘vinum protropum,’ if not neuter plural, may be for *rru-ra (ef. 
yurrov ‘spittle’). 

In oiorwrn ‘sordes ovium’ (Crat.; Ar. Av.) we possibly have a 
cognate of Lat. squalor. The element -oxwrn might then originally 
have been an abstract ‘filth, dirtiness.’ 

There remain three common words in -r7 in which the -7- probably 
belongs to the verbal stem (besides the obvious worn). Cognates of 
xairn ‘long, flowing hair’ seem to be found in Av. gaésa, Ir gaoisid 
‘hair’; these point to IE *ghait-s-, so that xairn is probably an example 
of the collective value of the suffix -d.4 With ararn ‘deceit’ (*a-pnt-d) 
we may place Goth. finban, OIr étaim (*pent-).4 Cognates of rAarn 
‘flat surface; oar blade, oar, ship, shoulder blade’ are Skt. prathé ‘am 
stretched out,’ pythi-s ‘wide,’ Lat. planta, IE *plat-, plat-, ete. 


V. PROPER NAMES 


There are over five hundred proper names in -rn recorded in Greek, 
of which more than four hundred are those of women, used in litera- 
ture or inscriptions. In many instances, of course, a single name has 
many applications; ’AraXavrn, for example, may be ascribed to nu- 
merous women, free and slave, to an island, a ship, a city, and a 
comedy. Epithets like Meyiorn and KadXiorn are naturally of wide 
use. 

With respect to origin and meaning the proper names fall generally 
into the same classes as the common nouns, but there are certain 
peculiarities (to be dealt with below) which give to the feminine names 
in -rn a somewhat wider application (e.g., they serve in many cases 
as feminines of masculine agent forms in -rns (-ras) and of masculine 
-o stems in -r7s). 


1 Hoffmann (Gr. Dial., II, 245) treats this as an Aeolic form related to the gloss 
meobyytov’ oxutiov and ricvyyot (Sappho, frag. 98). Cf. Boisacaq, p. 787; Ehrlich, Zur idg. 
Sprachgesch.; Kretschmer, Glotta, I, 53; Lagercrantz, Gr. Laut., 114 ff. 

2 Other connections by Ehrlich (op. cit., p. 77) and Petersson (Glotta, IV, 297). 

3 Liden, JF, XIX, 316 ff.; Charpentier, KZ, XL, 472. For other interpretations see 
Prellwitz, Et. Wb., p. 353; Miller, BB, XIII, 312; Havet, MSL, VI, 238; Sommer, Gr. 
Lautst. p. 73. 

4 Schrader, KZ, XXX, 466; Boisaca, p. 67. Prellwitz explains by haplological back 
formation from drorardw. 
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A. PERSONIFIED ABSTRACTS 


Abstract qualities appear in several cases personified as names of 
females; this use of abstract nouns in appellatives was a favorite de- 
vice of nomenclature with most peoples. Among Greek names in -r7 
are found "Arn, ’Amwarn, Medérn, Tedérn, ’Apern (and forty-four com- 
pounds), Arai, Budrn, Atacra,! Bpovrn, Ilwirn as names of women or 
goddesses; Koirn,? Eipxrn, ‘Edpra as geographical names;? ’Apérn also 
as the name of a ship, Bpovrn that of a steed of the sun. 


B. FEMININES OF WORDS IN -Tos 


i) Compounds of nouns in -ros.—In Greek, as in most IE languages, 
compound forms were often resorted to for appellatives and epithets. 
Among such names the nouns orparés (orpordés) and Bpords were spe- 
cial favorites, particularly for the second member. About one hundred 
and ten names including the former word are listed in Bechtel,* and 
probably only djyuos, avnp, tamos, and didos occur in a greater number. 
Examples with a verbal stem as first element governing the final are 
Avovorparn, Apxiotparn, Pedoorparn; possessive compounds are rep- 
resented by Neoorpatn, Meyadoorparn, PuiooTparn, and the like.® 

Compounds of apern are presumably formed directly from the ab- 
stract noun, but many masculines in -aperos are found, by analogy 
with similar groups. 

Ten women’s names end in -(u)Bporn, e.g., MvaciuBpdryn, Avoip- 
Bporn; ‘lepopBpdrn, ’ApiorouBpdrn.® AcxacotdovTa (rovTos), MeAwra 
(by haplology from yediAwros), and Eivéora (vooros) are other exam- 
ples of this type.’ 

1A secondary feminine of Aiacros, based on the abstract diarra, as the accent shows. 
But variations of accent like TeXérn, Iluwirn, and ’Apérn are found in proper names. 


2 A compound is probably found in the woman’s name KaAX:xoirn. 


3 Abstract origins are sometimes claimed for the place-names Lrdpra (orelpw) and 
Zumérn, an Attic deme (zéra’ mrdots, Hesych.). The second element of ’Ad¢podirn, if 
Greek in origin, in addition to the suggested explanations of von Schroeder, L. Meyer, E. 
Maass, K. Schmidt, Kretschmer, and others, may simply be an obsolete abstract *5fc- 
7a ‘divinity’ or ‘brightness’ (cf. dtos from *5cf wos). 

4 Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen (Gottingen, 1902); Die historischen Personen- 
namen, etc. (Halle, 1917). 


5 Forty-five of this type occur; inscriptional forms (e.g., Anuocpaérn) occasionally show 
dissimilation. 

® In Ilacwfpdrn the dental nasal is probably due to a feeling for the first member as 
Ilacw- (cf. AewvBporos). *AvtiBpdrn may be a later recomposition of dvri and Bporés. 

7 The habit of using compound names was continued long after the epithets ceased 
to have meaning for the individual named. Incongruous and senseless elements became 
united, as in Avoawérn, Tevovorparn, Dwxpirn. 
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ii) From participles and nominal adjectives—Feminines of words in 
-ros with these values comprise about a third of the Greek proper 
names in -ry, including twenty-seven compounds in -xpirn ‘distin- 
guished,’ eighteen in -66rn, ‘bestowed,’ and sixteen in -pavrn, -pdvTn, 
-pwvTn ‘revealed.’ In some cases the epithets are conferred in a quite 
literal sense, as in the women’s names ’Epara, Ilod\vnparn, Pidyrn, 
00567; in other instances the application is more figurative, e.g., 
Evdérn ‘clever, able,’ lit. ‘well placed.’ TXéxrn, [paarn, and [diary 
seem curious names for women, and have lost their literal significance 
entirely. 

A different value of the -ros suffix is represented by the names > 
Aivéra ‘praiseworthy’ and its compounds (ten in number), ’Aduqr7 ‘in- 
vincible,’ and the like.! Nominal adjectives occur in D¢eBaorn, Oeuiorn, 
Evpirn (names of females) ; Kpidarn, TuvyyAvuwrn, Tepupwrn, Tepxwrn, 
Kopowrn (names of cities) > ’Apreuirn, Xapirn, Oirn (if from dis ‘sheep’). 

iii) Superlative and numeral forms.—Some forty-four proper names 
come within this category: superlative forms including women’s names 
like ’Avyapiorn, Meyapiorn, KadXiorn, pecBiora, Pidiorn, Pidtarn, 
and ®.dairn (for PiAatarn) ; names of ships like Kovdorarn, Newrarn; 
and place-names like ‘{rarn, Meoarn. Numerals are represented oc- 
casionally by female names like Tpirn, ‘Extn, Terpnxoorn; the gate 
Tléurrn; and the city Teraprn. 


C. FEMININES OF NAMES IN -tys (-ras) 


It is difficult here, as in the case of common nouns,‘ to decide wheth- 
er forms in -rn belong with masculine agent nouns in -rys or with the 
participial -to- suffix in its intransitive value. But there are a few femi- 
nine names like ‘Ayjnra, ’Apxnyérn, Adorn, Ovara, Oeodwrn, Pirwra, 
and EvBwrn which seem to be feminines of forms in -rns (or -rnp) in 
function.» The city ‘Axéorn is probably named in honor of Asklepios 

1 Forms in -ros are missing in a few cases, e.g., Pikrn (verbal adjective of didac 


[Hom.]), -xkaorn (with eight prior elements) meaning ‘brilliant’ (*xaorés; cf. xexadpuar), 
-aptoTn (apéokw). 


2 Cf. the words in -wrn, p. 187. Kopowrn might be connected with xopods ‘tree-trunk’ 
or with xépon, kpdacar ‘steps, battlements.’ 

3 The first two might indicate the number in the family or the birthday, but Terpy- 
xooth (SGDI, 5755) seems unlikely to represent either. 

4 See p. 183. 


5 Cf. corresponding masculine names like ’Ayjras, ‘Aynrnp, Anyérns ( =*Aarayéras), 
Ocodarns, Piiwras, EiBwrns. 
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(6 dxéorns). As names of islands Dv8dra are probably ‘swine-feeders’ 
and IIAayxrai ‘rocks that lead astray’ (rather than ‘wandering’). 
’Augitpirn has been discussed (p. 183). In some cases the meaning 
must be allowed to decide whether an agent value is present in the 
suffix ; ’EX7.d677 (a woman’s name) may be understood as ‘hope-giving’ 
rather than as an analogue to Q¢eod6r7.! 


D. FEMININES OF NAMES IN -t7s (o-STEMS) 

An interesting group of female names in -r7 (in which the suffix -ta 
is not involved) is composed of feminines of names in -rns (IE *-[tJés, 
not *-td-s). About a dozen names like ‘Immoxparn (and a simple form 
Kpdara) appear beside numerous masculines in -xparns (kparos, 7d) ; the 
relation is the same as in "Iounin, Ppaciunda beside Nixoundns (ujdos, 
76), or in KaddcoravOn beside PiravOns (avBos, 76).? It is hard to say 
how far these forms were influenced by words in -rns (*-td-s) and -ros; 
but the numerical prominence of names in -ros evidently made itself 
felt in the case of other final elements. Masculines based on yeitwv end 
also in -y.Twr, -yerTos, -y-Tos, and -yevras, the feminine of which is regu- 
larly -yira (six examples are found). 


E. MISCELLANEOUS NAMES IN -Ty 

Under this heading may be grouped a few proper nouns which show 
peculiarities of stem formation or whose etymology is disputed. 

The woman’s name Acovrn appears to be an artificial feminine for- 
mation from Aéwy (ef. the regular feminine éatva).? In ’Aradavrn (a 
very common name) and probably Owudavrn, ’Apioravrn, Evavra, and 
Andavrn* we may have derivatives of avrn ‘prayer’ (probably a back 
formation from &vTowar ‘meet, beseech,’ or the words in -avrdaw [see 
p. 182]; but ef. ayrnv, avi). ’AN\Aavrn (name of two cities) may rather 
be derived from é\\Gs, -a&vros ‘sausage.’ 

The name ‘Exarn seems to be a genuine Greek word, probably a 
euphemistic epithet of the divinity. “Exavos (epithet of Apollo) was at 


1 Eigpavrn may be associated with forms in both -rns and -ros, and Atrouarn, Abro- 
dbrn are to be taken with the -7os forms in a non-passive sense. 


2 The feminines based on xpéros forms end in both -e(c)a and -7; from yévos they seem 
to end exclusively in -yeveca, from pidos and &vOos only in -n. Cf. Bechtel, Hist. Per- 
sonn., pp. 260, 376. 

3 The Hesychian évwrn ‘earring’ may have had a similar abnormal formation (from 
év and ods, wrés), with contamination from évérn. 


* But cf. Andds, -avros beside AnAarTos, -ov. 
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one time explained as ‘far-darter,’ as if from éxas (*ofe-xas ‘for one’s 
self, separate’); but better connection is made with the weak stem of 
éxv (*Fexar-, old participle of *yek-, Skt. vdgmi, ugdnt-; ef. Dor. Gk. 
aéxagoa). It appears also in proper names like ‘Exayu7dn, hypocoristic 
“Exas. 

The place-name Tavyéra, Tnvyérn, is best compared with other 
forms in -yeros, -yérn (rndvyeTos, dpbo-yeros, &tpi’yeros; whence arpu- 
yérn ‘sea’ [CIG, 434]). Attempts have been made to explain the final 
element as -iyeros,! but the -v- probably belongs to the stem of the 
first member, and -yeros may stand for -*yaros, from the same root 
as -yvnros (Prellwitz, BB, XXIII, 76; Et. Wb., p. 63). 


VI. ACCENT OF WORDS IN -T7 


The abstract words in -rn in Greek afford no consistent rule of ac- 
cent, and this feature is borne out by the evidence of other IE lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit and Germanic. Among the Greek words the 
suffix accent is the commoner, but by no means universal, and a few 
abstracts are authenticated with either suffix or stem accent (e.g., 
BXaorn, KoiTn). 

Words associated with participial and adjectival forms in -7os 
regularly have suffix accent (whether used in the passive sense or with 
the active intransitive value as in Bpordés, guTds, ctaTds, putds). Nouns 
in -rn normally retain this suffix accent as long as the adjective-par- 
ticipial sense is predominant and it is possible to supply with the forms 
various nouns of feminine gender in which the center of gravity still 
lies (e.g., Oern, AuTT4, uvnoTn), but in many cases shift to a recessive 
accent when the substantival character of the word becomes fully 
fixed (e.g., in évérn, ciptn, taoTn). Similarly, when participial forms of 
this sort are transferred to use as proper names, with specialized ap- 
plication, the recessive accent regularly manifests itself. In the nu- 
meral and relational uses of -to- recessive accent is common, especially 
in primary formations. Compound names follow the rule of recessive 
accent. On the whole, the accent, as also the vowel gradation in the 
stem syllable, shows the variety of an uncertain tradition. 

McGi1u UNIVERSITY 


1 Fick (II, 137) compares Lat. vegetus ‘live, animated,’ as does Bury (BB, XVIII, 
293). Bechtel (tbid., XXII, 282) associates it with Lat. indigites (ind-ugetes) ‘grown.’ 
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SOPHOCLES ANTIGONE 471 


At the close of the speech in which Antigone proclaims her loyalty to the 
unwritten laws of the gods, the conventional comment of the chorus takes this 
form: dnAot rd yévvnp? dpov é& dpod warpos | THs wasdds: eixew 8 ovk éxiorarat 
xaxois (471 f.). What are they thinking of in using so harsh a word as pos, 
whose common metaphorical meaning is “fierce,” “savage,’’ “cruel”? Jebb 
translates it by “‘passionate,”’ Masqueray by “‘inflexible’’; Wolff-Bellermann 
suggest “hart und unfiigsam.’’ But these are unsatisfactory substitutes. In 
the first place, it seems clear that there is no truculence or ferocity in Antig- 
one’s speech to justify a word like éuds. In the Prologue she has shown her- 
self tense with the excitement of a great resolve and harsh to Ismene’s timor- 
ous refusal to assist. Here she is still on the heights of principle, but she is 
tranquil after the accomplishment of the deed which her principle had de- 
manded. It is not her manner and behavior which the chorus criticizes but the 
principle itself which she has announced. Consider the attitude of the chorus. 
The old men are known for their habitual acquiescence in the government 
(164 ff.). They have just heard the platitudes of Creon concerning the neces- 
sity of authority and obedience in the state (175 ff.). They have acknowl- 
edged the legal power of Creon (211 ff.). Having learned of the breach of 
Creon’s edict, they have been moved to reflect that with all the marvelous 
inventiveness and resourcefulness of humanity the prosperity of the state 
ultimately depends on obedience to the law (332 ff.). Now they hear Antigone 
defying the principle which seems to them fundamental. They pay no heed 
to the conflict between human law and divine law; they are not concerned to 
ask whether the tyrant is the true source of the law. They see nothing but the 
contrast between the social contract which is necessary to the well-being of a 
state and that form of life in which each man is a law unto himself. doxe 
cou olov te, they might say, ére éxelvyv Thy modu elvan Kal py avarerpadBat, év 
Hav ai yevopevar Sikat pndev icxiwow GAAG bd iwrav dxvpoi Te ylyvevTat Kai 
diapGe(pwvra (Plat. Crit. 50 b)? Civilized life implies voor; Antigone, there- 
fore, has defied the very principle of civilization, she is dvopos. ads, as 
used here, is practically a synonym of dvouos. Plato uses the two words 
synonymously in Laws vii. 823e: pnd’ ad adypas avOpwrwv xara OadaTTav 
Anoreias te Tuepos éxeAOwv ipiv Onpevtas adpors Kal dvopovs dzoredot. The 
chorus is still thinking of the rise of civilization (doruvopous dpyas édddaro 
[355]), and looks upon the case of Antigone as a reversion to the primitive 
condition in which the individual is isolated and there is no social order, ‘‘ere 
human statute purged the gentle weal.’’? Among the Cyclopes there were ovr’ 
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dyopal BovAnpdpor obre Oeuores (Od. ix. 112). The “Avdpoddyo, says Herodo- 
tus (iv. 106), dypuibtara ravtwv avOpuirwv éxovar HOea, ove Siknv vomiLovres ovTeE 
vopw ovdevi xpedpevor. The Centaurs are a otpatds dvoyos in Soph. Trach. 
1096. In the Qed. Col. (142) Oedipus begs the chorus not to look upon him as 
dvopnov, though no doubt he had the appearance of a wild man, no longer ac- 
customed to the ways of social life. (Possibly Oedipus’ alienation from 
Thebes, which was later to be made prominent in the Oed. Col., was in Soph- 
ocles’ mind when he called him éos in the present passage of the Ant. [ef. 
Ant. 50].). Philoctetes, too, begs his visitors not to fear him as dmryypwpevov 
(226), as if his solitary existence had reduced him to the savage state. Ajax 
is a typical unsocial being, isolated, even hostile to society, and the word 
pos is applied to him four times without direct reference to his outbreak 
against the cattle: apoOvpos (885), auddpwv (931), dpoxparys (205—so 
called by Tecmessa, her ‘‘caveman’’). Of his little son Ajax says (548 f.): 
GAN aitrix’ dpois adbrov év vopors warps | Sef wwAodapvely Kagoporcotoba picw. 
The oxymoron latent in dot voor, which is equivalent to vdmor dvopor, 
suggests that the boy is to be an outlaw like his father, beyond the pale of 
society with its civilizing restraints. In the latter part of the Ant. Creon is 
brought to see that his own edict, which Antigone disobeyed, had been 
promulgated in defiance of higher laws, and in acknowledging this—dedouxa 
yap pay Tors KabeorSras vopovs | dpiorov 7 owlovra Tov Biov TeAeiv (1113 f.)—he 
makes applicable to himself all that he and the chorus had said against 
Antigone. Even the cruel word dos is not forgotten. otp’ ds gorxas dpe 
thy dixnv iseiv, says the chorus (1270), and Creon responds: oipo, exw paddy 
SeiAauos: év 8 €u@ xapa | Oeds Tor’ dpa tore péya Bapos p’ Exwv | eracev, ev 3 
éceuwev dypiats ddois, in which dypéas is an echo of dds. 


Ivan M. LINForRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOTE ON PHAEDO 104 d 1-3 


Gp’ obv, pn, & KeBns, rade ein Gv, & re dv Karaoxp 
bh wdvoy avayKate: Thy adrod Wéav abrd toxew, Adda Kal 
évavriou ait@ del Tivos ; 

Most modern commentators follow Stallbaum in deleting air, while others 
accept the obvious correction de twos of one manuscript. Further, all editors 
except Burnet suppose that Socrates is here defining certain “ideas.” 

That Burnet is right in saying that “we are not defining a class of «dy, 
but a class of things”’ is clear from the construction of the whole passage from 
103 c. Socrates first explains that not only will the hot not admit the cold 
(eidy), but even snow (a particular) will not admit heat, nor fire cold. He then 
takes a further example (104 a-e), the odd and the even: once more (i) odd- 
ness will not admit its opposite, evenness, and (ii) nor will certain other 
things which are always odd, namely, 4 tpias xai dAXa woAAd. He then deals 
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(a) with 4 rpias and other ideas of odd numbers (104 a 5-b 1), and (b) particu- 
lars which are ever odd, such as ra rpia. That we are here dealing with par- 
ticulars is obvious from the words ov8¢ ratra éouxe Sexopevors éxeivnv Thy idéav 
7 av TH év avtois ovcy évavTia yj... . . 

The next sentence should then be translated: ‘‘So that it is not only the 
ideas which do not admit the attack of the opposites upon one another, but 
some other things also do not admit the attack of the opposites. ” Tt is these 
particulars that he now tries to define; they are rade... . d.. . . , a8 is 
also clear from what follows. 

But if this is the case, the accepted construction, which takes a as the 
subject, will no longer do.' The subject of xardoyy must be an idea, for no 
particular can be said to “possess” or ‘‘occupy”’ other particulars, and the 
next sentence, which is the particular application of our general definition, 
makes this abundantly clear: @ ay 9 t@y rpidv iba Kataoyy, dvayKn adrois od 
povov Tpiow €lvat, GAAG Kal mepiTTois. 

I suggest therefore: 

i) That a is the object and dr the subject of xardcyy, the phrase being 
exactly parallel to its particular application just quoted, except that, in the 
general formula, dr: takes the place of 4 r@v rpidv idea. 

ii) THv abrod ideav, “its own form,” referring to ére: Archer-Hind objects 
to this circumlocution for “‘itself.’”’ But it is not quite equivalent to “itself,” 
for orc is the idea considered transcendentally, while rv abrod idéay is the 
form it impresses upon the particular, and that these are not conceived to be 
quite identical is clear from 102 d-e, where we have avré 7d péyeBos of the 
transcendental idea, rd év qyiv wéyeBos of the form in the particular, and éyw 
(i.e., Socrates) of the particular; and see also 103 b: adré 76 évavriov . . . . TO 
év yiv . . . . To év dioe. In any case there is really nothing extraordinary 
in speaking of the triad, or any other transcendental “form”’ impressing its 
own form upon a particular. See, e.g., Cratylus 389b: airo 6 éorw Képxis ... « 
macas pev Set TO KépKidos Exe eldos. 

iii) If we keep airo we must refer it to dr, the subject of the sentence, and 
translate, ‘‘Jtself compels (them) to possess its own form.’’ But the emphasis 
is pointless, and the construction extremely awkward. It should naturally be 
referred to a, the object, but in this case the change from plural to singular, 
though perhaps not unparalleled, is, in view of the succeeding airw (which 
clearly cannot refer to these things), almost intolerable. 

Now we find in one manuscript? the reading airots, which may well be 
a trace of the original plural. I therefore prefer to read aira. If this was the 
original reading, copyists, making the natural mistake of taking a as the sub- 
ject of xaracyy, would emend the then almost meaningless aira, some into 


1 Burnet retains this construction, and translates: ‘Those which, if one of them has 
taken possession of anything, it compels it not only to assume its own form but also in 
every case that of something opposed to it (i.e. to the attacking form).”’ 

2? Burnet’s W, i.e., Codex Vindobonensis 109, of which he says (Praefatio, p. 4): 
“‘quin etiam haud raro lectiones servavit quae, tametsi vetustatis notam gerunt, neutri 
familiae referre possis.”’ 
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avro referring it to érz, while others rightly referring it to a (but as subject) 
changed it to avrois, possibly as a dative of advantage. 

iv) airé, which appears in all the manuscripts, presents a problem of its 
own, and it is certainly easier to omit it on any interpretation. This in itself 
is a strong reason to keep it. I do not see, however, how it can be referred 
(with Burnet) to “the attacking idea,’’ for there is no mention of such an idea 
in our definition, and emvra of c 9 is not only, both in sense and grammar, 
in another paragraph, but in the plural besides. 

I take it to refer to dru, the occupying idea, and to be a dative of advantage. 
The siege metaphor is kept up. To take Plato’s example: The triad occupies 
7a Tpia as a fortified place, and forces rpia not only to contain its own form 
(threeness), but also that of ‘“‘some opposite” (oddness). The presence of the 
latter is clearly to the advantage of the idea in occupation, for if oddness left, 
the triad itself would have to abandon the place. 

I would then read aira, keep air@, and translate: “Might they be those 
things, Kebes, which if something occupies, it compels them not only to have 
its own idea, but also ever to hold for it that of some opposite.”’ And this 
formula clearly fits the particular case to which it is immediately applied: 
‘You know that whatever the idea of three occupies, it is necessary for them 


not only to be three but also to be odd.” 
G. M. A. GruBE 


Trinity COLLEGE 
TORONTO 


THE CENTONES VERGILIANI AND THE HALF-LINES 
OF THE AENEID 


In referring again to the much-discussed topic of the half-lines of the 
Aeneid, I shall have to admit that the point I try to make is a small one and 
that the material is not all new. It is strange, however, that no reference has 
been made to the Centones Vergiliani,! although they furnish some interesting 
points. The classic references to Servius,? Aulus Gellius,’ and the Donatus 
Vita‘ on the unfinished condition of the Aeneid need not be repeated here, 
but it may be well to keep in mind two other passages of Donatus, referring 
to the lines or phrases set into the Aeneid as makeshifts,® and to the comple- 
tion of several half-lines by Vergil himself as he read the passages aloud.® 

1 Anthologia Latina (ed. A. Riese; Leipzig, 1894), I, 1. The Centones are Poems 7-18 


inclusive in this volume. The total number of lines in the Centones, exclusive of the 
choruses of 17, is 1,124. 

2 Introd. to commentary on the Aeneid. '%NA xvii. 10.6. ‘4 Vita Vergili 41. 

5 Ibid. 24: “‘Ac ne quid impetum moraretur, quaedam imperfecta transmisit, alia 
levissimis verbis veluti fulsit, quae per iocum pro tibicinibus interponi aiebat ad susti- 
nendum opus, donec solidae columnae advenirent.”’ 

6 Ibid. 34: ‘‘Erotem librarium et libertum eius exactae iam senectutis tradunt re- 
ferre solitum, quondam eum in recitando duos dimidiatos versus complesse extempore. 
Nam cum hactenus haberet: ‘misenum Aeoliden’ adiecisse: ‘quo non praestantior 
alter [vi. 164],’ item huic: ‘aere ciere viros [vi. 165],’ simili calore iactatum subiunxisse: 
‘Martemque accendere cantu,’ statimque sibi imperasse ut utrumque volumini as- 
scriberet.”’ 
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Of the incomplete lines'\—so considered by nearly all editors—sixteen 
have been filled out in one or more manuscripts. Most of these additions are 
of no interest, since they are late,? but a few are found in the capital manu- 
scripts and are not to be so lightly considered.’ The complete thought alone 
of the half-lines would make completion difficult for anyone.‘ Ribbeck and 
Forbiger have advanced ‘‘interesting’’ suggestions for the removal of the half- 
lines in viil. 41,5 viii. 469, and ix. 467° by cutting out parts of the surrounding 
text. 

The reverse process of that described above has been resorted to by 
Peerlkamp notably, and often by Ribbeck; namely, the deletion of the second 
hemistich of a line on the ground that it contributes nothing to the thought, 
which is considered complete at the end of the first half of the verse.” This is 
a tacit suspicion of all lines where the thought breaks within the verse, an 
implication which is unsound. 

Vergil has used many whole lines more than once. Several lines from the 


1i, 534, 560, 636; ii. 66, 233, 346, 468, 614, 623, 640, 720, 767, 787; iii. 218, 316, 340, 
470, 527, 640, 661; iv. 44, 361, 400, 503, 516; v. 294, 322, 574, 653, 792, 815; vi. 94, 835; 
vii. 129, 248, 439, 455, 702, 760; viii. 41, 469, 536; ix. 167, 295, 467, 520, 721, 761; x. 17, 
284, 490, 580, 728, 876; xi. 375, 391; xii. 631. 

21. 534; ii. 614, 640, 767, 787; iii. 340; vi. 835; vii. 760; viii. 41; x. 284, 490, 876; 
xi. 375; xii. 631. This material is found in the critical editions of Ribbeck, Forbiger, 
Connington. 

3 iii. 361+“‘de collo fistula pendet”’ P y ac m, man. al. b, in ras. F; x. 490 +“‘sic ore 
profatur’’ R (cf. vague similarities in ii. 76, xi. 41); xi. 391 +‘‘nequiquam armis terrebi- 
mus hoste,”’ deleted in M. 


4“Edidit autem auctore Augusto Varius, sed summatim emendata, ut qui versus 
etiam imperfectos sicut erant reliquerit; quos muiti mox supplere conati non perinde 
valuerunt ob difficultatem, quod omnia fere apud eum hemistichia absoluto perfectoque 
sunt sensu, praeter illud: ‘quem tibi iam Troia.’”’ J. C. Rolfe in a note to his transla- 
tion of this passage says, ‘‘This is no real exception, for we probably have the line as 
Vergil intended to have it. Andromache purposely avoids naming the amissae parentis 
(341).” 

5 Cf. O. Ribbeck, P. Vergili Maronis Opera (Leipzig, 1859-68), in app. critic. 


® Cf. A. Forbiger, P. Vergili Maronis Opera (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1872-75), notes to 
these lines. 

7]. 188; iii. 135; iv. 58, 343; v. 120, 505-6, 595; vii. 444, 571; viii. 13-14; ix. 160; 
x. 27; xi. 200. 

8 E.g., i. 431 =Geo. iv. 162, 162 =i. 222 (in part), 744 =iii. 516; ii. 76 =iii. 612, 87 = 
i. 30 (in part), 775 =iii. 153 and viii. 35; iii. 230 =i. 311; iv. 126 =i. 73, 273 =iv. 233, 280 
=xii. 868, 285 —86 =viii. 20-21, 528 =ix. 225, 558-59=ix. 650 f., 583 =iii. 208, 584 = 
ix. 459 f.; v. 570 =ix. 293 (in part), 777 =iii. 1380, 778 =iii. 290; vi. 901 =iii. 277; vii. 182 
=vi. 660; viii. 43-46 =iii. 390-93, 149 =Geo. ii. 158, 544 =iv. 57; ix. 29 =vii. 784, 121 = 
x. 223, 151 =ii. 166, 294 =x. 824; x. 278 =ix. 127, 524=vi. 364; xi. 433 =vii. 804 (in 
part); xii. 612-13 =xi. 471 f. 

This material I have taken from the app. critic. of P. Deuticke, P. Vergili Maronis 
Aeneis (Berlin, 1889). No distinction has been made between exact parallels and close 
approximations. 
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Aeneid are embodied without change in the Centones.! Several half-lines are 
found a second time imbedded in whole lines of the Aeneid; and at least one is 
found in Statius. 


i. 559-60: cuncti simul ore fremebant 
Dardanidae. 
v. 385-86: cuncti simul ore fremebant 
Dardanidae reddique viro promissa iubebant. 
iii. 527: stans celsa in puppi. 
. 680: stans celsa in puppi, geminas cui tempora flammas 
. 261: stans celsa in puppi clipeum cum deinde sinistra 
ix. 761: egit in adversos. 
. 412: tendit in adversos seque sua colligit arma 
i. 389: imus in adversos? quid cessas? an tibi Mavors 
ix. 167: conlucent ignes, noctem custodia ducit 
insomnem ludo.? 
Stat. Theb. ii. 274: insomnem ludo certatim educere noctem® 


Of the fourteen half-lines in the Centones, nine are also half-lines in the 
Aeneid,‘ and five have been taken from complete lines. 


AL 8. 63: voce vocant. 
vi. 247: voce vocans Hecaten caeloque Ereboque potentem 
8. 83: “quin age, si quid habes, quo me decet usque teneri”’ 
clamat. 
vii. 400: clamat “io matres, audite, ubi quaeque, Latinae”’ 
8. 98: talia voce refert: 
i. 94: talia voce refert: ‘‘o terque quaterque beati”’ 
8. 101: cede locis. 
vii. 559: cede locis: ego, si qua super fortuna laborum est 
17. 398: sanguine quaerendi reditus. 
ii. 118: sanguine quaerendi reditus animaque litandum 


There are four cases where half-lines of the Aeneid have been imbedded in 
complete lines in the Centones. 


1F.g., Aen. i. 7138 =AL 9. 7, Geo. iii. 107 =11. 130, Eclog. ii. 7 =15. 58, Aen. ii. 145 = 
15. 121, Aen. xii. 176 =16a. 1, Aen. iii. 316 =17. 212. 

2 We should perhaps note also vii. 760, te liquidi flevere lacus, and viii. 296, te Stygii 
tremuere lacus. 


3 For “‘reminiscences”’ of Vergil in general cf. any edition of Statius, as, e.g., F. Voll- 
mer, P. Papinii Statit Siluvarum Libri (Leipzig, 1898). 


4AL 8.39 =Aen. ii. 767 
16.103 = ii. 767 
17.103 = 7. 815 
17.204 = . 94 
17.254 = 7. 792 
17.335 = ii. 614 
17.348 = . 455 
17.402 = iv. 516 
17.456 = - 129 
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AL 8. 15: omnibus extemplo magnum dat ferre talentum 

qui vocat; adrectae mentis stupefactaque corda 

xi. 375: si patrii quid Martis habes, illum aspice contra, 
qui vocat. 

11. 60: audentes Fortuna iuvat. stat, quidquid acerbi est 

x. 284: audentes Fortuna iuvat. 

11. 95: unum pro multis dabitur caput. atque ita fatus 

v. 815: unum pro multis dabitur caput. 

11. 96: ergo iussa parat, spe multum captus inani 

iv. 503: ergo iussa parat. 


In the half-lines used again in whole lines by Vergil and Statius, the pauses 
were 2m, and 3m(ter);! and in the half-lines in the Centones taken from whole 
lines in the Aeneid, they were 1f, 2m(bzs), 8m, 4m; and in the half-lines of the 
Aeneid used in whole lines of the Centones, they were 1d, 3m, 4m, 4d. 

From the facts that nearly one-third of the half-lines have been tampered 
with by littérateurs or scribes from antiquity itself, and that modern editors 
create new half-lines by deleting bothersome hemistichia (which facts travel 
in a circle), we can conclude nothing. But from the evidence (1) that Vergil 
is not averse to using his material a second time, even to embodying half- 
lines in complete lines;? (2) that the Centones use half-lines of the Aeneid in 
whole lines; and (3) cut whole lines to half, keeping to phrases that (with one 
exception) stop at one of the most usual places for the pause in an hexameter 
line, we may safely say that it is not improbable that Vergil intended to com- 
plete the lines. Concretely, after considering the references in Donatus, we 


may conclude that the half-lines are all genuine, that Vergil did intend to 
finish them, and that they represent incomplete work. 


Lester K. Born 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


EMENDATION OF [PLATO] SISYPHUS 390 C 


ei 500ein 7d BovdAeboacbal re elvat, Kal ur) Sowep viv obdéy étevploxerac Gddotov 4H Sep 
émcoTnun Te Kai eixacia Kal cxedtacpds. 


éxotnpy here contradicts the context. We must read avercornpoown, which 
restores the sense. The word occurs in Sisyphus 389 C, nine times in the 
Charmides, five or six times in the Theaetetus, and three times in the Republic. 
There are many examples in modern printed books of the use of a word that 
is the opposite of the one intended, e.g., the frequent misquotation “brave 
sublunary things.’”? Matthew Arnold ‘On Translating Homer’ writes or 

1See F. W. Shipley, ‘Virgil’s Verse Technique: Some Deductions from the Half- 
Lines,’’ Washington University Studies, XII (1924), 115-51, for complete discussion of 
many points pertinent to the half-lines. The symbols ld =diaeresis at the end of the 
first foot, 2m =masculine pause in the second foot, ete. 


2 If the order of the composition of the books of the Aeneid could be indisputably 
determined, the reverse of this apparent fact might be found as the true condition. 
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prints “fortunate’”’ for “unfortunate.’’ Shaw’s Doctor’s Dilemma has “‘flat 
credulity” for “incredulity.”” Macaulay “On Mill” (an American edition) 
speaks of “subjects on which it is impossible to reason a priori” where the 
context and a similar passage later in the same paper absolutely require 
“possible.”’ It is superfluous to multiply examples, nor will I speculate wheth- 
er association by contraries has anything to do with it. 


PAUL SHOREY 


THE DATE OF THE BANISHMENT OF THE ASTROLOGERS 


Tacitus in his account of the events of a.p. 16 writes: “facta et de mathe- 
maticis Italia pellendis senatus consulta.’”! 

The historian’s date for the expulsion of the astrologers has been questioned 
on the basis of a fragment of Ulpian. 

Ulpianus libro VII de officio proconsulis sub titulo de mathematicis et vati- 
cinatoribus . . . . extat senatus consultum Pomponio et Rufo conss. factum quo 
cavetur ut mathematicis Chaldaeis ariolis et ceteris qui simile inceptum fecerunt, 
aqua et igni interdicatur omniaque bona eorum publicentur . . . . ete? 


The date ‘‘Pomponio et Rufo conss.’’ has quite naturally been referred to a.p. 
17 when the consuls were Gaius Caelius Rufus and Lucius Pomponius 
Flaccus.* 

So Nipperdey annotates the passage in Tacitus: 

Nach einem Fragment des Ulpian verglichen mit Dio LVII 15 ist die Darstel- 
lung des Tac. hier ungenau. Danach sind zwei Senatsbeschliisse des von Tac. 
angegebenen Inhalts gefasst worden, von denen der eine in Jahr 17 fillt. 


Similarly Furneaux: 


A fragment of Ulpian . .. . speaks of an enactment of the following year 
(Pomponio et Rufo coss.) . . . . which Tacitus has perhaps related out of its 
place to connect it with Libo’s trial, or may have confused with some decree of 
this year. 


The passage of Dio cited by Nipperdey reads as follows: 


Ilavras rods &AXous robs Te GoTpodbyous Kal Tods yénras, el TE TLva Erepov Kal droLovody 
Tpomov éuavreberd Tis, Tovs wev Eevous Havatwoe, rods 5é wodiras, dcor Kai rére Ert, pera 
70 mporepov Soyua. du’ ob darnyopevTo pundev Tovobrov ev TH wodE peraxerpiterOar, éonyyéENOn- 
cay TH TEXVN XPWpEVvoL, UEpwpLoE’ Tots yap TeBapxncacw abrav adera 46Hy [Ivii. 15. 8]. 


Dio is not wholly trustworthy for chronological data, but this passage is very 
definitely part of the account of a.p. 16. In ec. 15. 1 the consuls of the year are 
named; then follows Dio’s narrative of the sumptuary legislation, the trial of 
Libo, the punishing of astrologers, provision for the restoration of public 
records, and the impersonation of Agrippa by Clemens; all of these items 


1 Ann. ii. 32. 5. 
2 Mos. et Rom. legum collatio 15. 2. 


3 Tac. Ann. ii. 41. 2; Fasti Ant. (CIL, I?, p. 72); Fasti Arv. (ibid., p. 70). 
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except that regarding the public records appear in Tacitus’ description of the 
year; this account occupies chapters 15 and 16, and in 17. 1 are named the 
consuls of a.p. 17. The two historians agree that the expulsion was effected 
in A.D. 16. They are quite correct; Ulpian’s date for the decree has been mis- 
interpreted, as will shortly appear. 
The entry for A.D. 16 in the Fasti Antiates! reads as follows: 
SISENNA STATILIUS TAURUS L SCRIBONIUS 
SUF C VIBIUS LIBO C POMPEIUS GRAECINA 


In cutting the names of the suffectt the lapidary bungled his work—and 
thoroughly. The so-called Pompeius was brother of Lucius Pomponius Flac- 
cus,? the consul of the next year. He appears in an inscription’ as ‘““P. Pom- 
po... . ,”’ and Ovid addresses him as Graecinus.’ The lapidary of Antium, 
then, may have been in error about the praenomen, and certainly was guilty of 
blundering with the nomen and the spelling of the cognomen. 

Question has also been raised about the cognomen of the first suffectus. 
Nowhere else is there mention of a Vibius Libo. But Libo was the name of the 
Lucius Scribonius who was consul ordinarius in this year; and Dio under this 
year gives some curious and some significant information about a Vibius 
Rufus. Vibius was wont to boast of his possession of Julius Caesar’s sella 
and of consorting with Cicero’s wife; though Libo had been prosecuted, 
Vibius, says Dio, suffered no censure from Tiberius for his conduct “‘and what 
was more even held the consulship” (kai rpooéri xai tbrarevee). 

So Dessau writes of Gaius Vibius Libo:* ‘‘Videtur Libonis cognomen errore 
ad hune Vibium translatum, e versu superiore, ubi addi debuit L. Scribonii 
nomini, et significari C. Vibius Rufus”; and of Gaius Vibius Rufus:’ “Consul 
videtur fuisse suffectus a.p. Chr. 16 ad quem annum et memorat consulatum 
eius Dio, et C. Vibium aliquem, Libonem quidem dictum, sed errore ut vide- 
tur, consulem suffectum cum C. Pompeio Graecina habent Fasti Antiates.’’ 

Pomponius Graecinus succeeded Scribonius Libo in office before May 4.° 
When Vibius succeeded Statilius Taurus we do not know. But the consuls 
of the latter part of a.p. 16 were Gaius Vibius Rufus and Gaius (or Publius) 
Pomponius Graecinus. And an enactment of the later months of the year is 
quite properly dated ‘‘Pomponio et Rufo conss.” The banishment of the 
astrologers was decreed in a.p. 16, as Tacitus and Dio state. 


ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1CIL, I?, p. 72 =X, 6639. 5 Dio lvii. 15. 6, 7. 

2 Ovid Pont. iv. 9. 58; ef. i. 10.37. ° Prosop. V. 386. 

3 CIL, VI, 10399. 7 Ibid. V. 396. 

4 Pont. i. 10. 1. 8 Cf. De Ruggiero, Diz. Epig., II, 1098, col. 1. 


8 CIL, VI, 10399: “111 NONAS MAIAS T STATILIO TAURO P POMPO (nio graecino 
coss.).”” 
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ON VELLEIUS II. 126 


In chapter 126 of the second book of his Ad M. Vinicium Velleius sums up 
the accomplishments of the sixteen years which had elapsed between the death 
of Augustus and the consulship of Vinicius in a.p. 30. One sentence of the 
chapter contains the following textual difficulty: accessit} militibus auctori- 
tas, senatui maiestas, tudiciis gravitas! As the text stands it must be trans- 
lated: “The authority of the soldiers was increased, the majesty of the 
Senate, and the dignity of the law courts.” 

It is obvious that an increasing of the authority of the soldiers under Ti- 
berius is not in accord with the facts, and Ellis rightly indicated a difficulty 
in the text. Gelenius suggested magistratibus in place of militubus, and this 
emendation of Gelenius has been accepted by F. W. Shipley in his 1924 
edition (Loeb) of Velleius, and by J. Wright Duff, who translates the sentence 
thus: ‘There has been an enhancement of prestige for the authorities 
There are, however, two serious objections which may be made to Gelenius’ 
emendation: It does not explain the presence of militibus in A and P, and at 
the same time it does not make much better sense than the reading militibus, 
for the sources on Tiberius’ reign record no particular enhancement of prestige 
for the magistrates, though it is true that, during the first sixteen years after 
the death of Augustus, Tiberius made it plain by word and deed that he 
shared his power with the Senate; and beyond question he increased the 
gravitas of the law courts by his insistence on impartiality and strict adherence 
to legal procedure. 

Would it not be possible to retain the reading militibus and to insert before 
it either praepositis or praefectis?? This insertion would permit the following 
translation: ‘The authority of those placed in command of the troops was 
increased.” If some word actually did fall out of the text, it must have been 
one which could govern the dative militibus and which would itself be in the 
dative case after accessit. A praepositis or praefectis could have been readily 
dropped from the manuscripts. A scribe who was copying mechanically might 
have carelessly omitted praepositis or praefectis and still have been satisfied 
with the militibus after accessit, especially since the single dative would 
parallel the single senatui and the single cudiciis in the same sentence. Or it is 
possible that a scribe, noting the senatui and iudiciis, felt that a single dative 


1 From the edition of R. Ellis (Oxford, 1898). 
2A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (1927), p. 98. 


3 Velleius uses praepositus (Madvig supplied erat) with the dative, custodiis, in ii. 88. 
Praefectus (as a substantive) is used by Velleius with the genitive in the following cases: 
ii. 24: praefectus equitum; 73: praefectos classium; 76: praefectus fabrum; 112: prae- 
fecto castrorum and praefectis cohortium; 119: praefectis castrorum; 120: praefecti cas- 
trorum. In all the foregoing cases it is to be noted that the substantive with the genitive 
is employed as a fixed military title. In two cases the verbal form prafectrus est (ii. 79 
and 114) is used and is followed by the dative. It seems, therefore, that even praefectus 
alone (not used as a military title) with the verbal force might govern the dative. 
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had originally been written to go with the word auctoritas—namely, militibus 
—and that praefectis (if this chanced to have stood in the text before militibus) 
was a marginal gloss (to explain militibus) which had been incorporated in the 
text—a gloss which he felt should again be removed from the place it had 
usurped. 

Praepositis or praefectis militibus would suit admirably the historical events 
of the first part of the reign of Tiberius. Discipline was evidently lax in the 
armies, as the revolts which followed the news of the death of Augustus show. 
The measures taken by Tiberius through members of his family or his agents— 
aided as they were by good luck—certainly restored the authority (auctoritas) 
of the commanders, and good discipline among the troops was a sine gua non 
for the peace and security of the Roman Empire and the maintenance of 
Tiberius’ government. If magistratibus were to be substituted for militibus, 
or rather for praepositis or praefectis militibus, a reading which I believe the 
historical situation requires, then not one word would be said about what 
was undoubtedly the most important problem which Tiberius had met and 
successfully settled by the time of Vinicius’ consulship. It is practically un- 
thinkable that a former legatus of Tiberius would have failed to mention in his 
summary of the events of these sixteen years the restoration of authority 
among the commanders of the troops in Germany and Pannonia. 


KENNETH Scotr 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Die griechische Tragédie. Von Max Pouuenz. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1930. Vol. I, pp. viiit+542; Vol. II (Erlduterungen), pp. iv+148. 


This book is an admirable presentation, artistically rounded and complete, 
though excessively long and somewhat verbose, of the author’s view of Greek 
tragedy. It is offered not only to specialists but also to the general reader as 
a comprehensive treatment of the character and development of Greek 
tragedy. Little or nothing is said of what may be called the external setting 
of the drama—the architectural arrangements of the theatre, the Dionysiac 
festivals and their administration, the circumstances of the production of 
plays. The question of the stage is not touched. But the treatment of the 
drama itself which was produced in this setting is indeed comprehensive and 
gives evidence of profound study of the texts themselves, the history of the 
fifth century, and the modern critical works on the subject, though it may be 
remarked that the critical works mentioned by the author are almost without 
exception German; not more than half-a-dozen English names appear, one or 
two French, and one or two Italian. In general, the opinions expressed are 
wisely conservative, and there are no startling novelties of interpretation in 
details or in the larger aspects of the subject. All matters of a controversial 
nature are presented in the volume of Erldéuterwngen, and one who is not aware 
of the problems involved might read the main book without suspecting that 
much of it is open to question. 

Having so much of value for the student of tragedy, it is to be regretted 
that the book has been constituted as it is. Nearly three-quarters of it are 
composed of special studies of all the individual plays. Each occupies about 
a dozen pages and includes a summary of the plot, too scanty for the reader 
unacquainted with the play, too full for the reader who knows it already, and 
a discussion of the sort that one finds in the introduction to an edition. Every 
student of tragedy will wish to have the book at hand to consult when he is 
reading particular plays; but this long series of special articles goes far to make 
the book unreadable as a whole. The larger unity is lost in the special issues 
which are successively raised by the separate studies. 

"The author is principally interested to present tragedy as an organic part 
of the intellectual development of Athens in the fifth century. The clue which 
guides him from the earliest plays of Aeschylus to the last plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, and on which he seldom relaxes his hold, is the gradual change 
from what he calls staatliche und religiése Gebundenheit to individualism and 
Einzelpersénlichkeit. The fact of this transition is too obvious to contest; but 
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it may be felt that the author’s insistence on it sometimes verges toward 
special pleading. It supplies the framework for the whole book, and often a 
little pressure is exerted to bring the material under discussion into the bonds 
of the framework. One feels this pressure, for example, in the interpretation 
of the conduct of Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes: “Wenn Neoptolemos sich 
in Gegensatz zum ganzen Griechenheere stellt, so tut auch er das nicht, weil 
er als Individuum sich als Mass der Dinge fiihlt, sondern weil auch er wie 
Antigone gewiss ist, einer géttlichen Stimme zu folgen’’ (p. 355). 

In a book dealing with so many disputable matters, there are naturally 
many opinions expressed with which a reviewer might disagree. Space does 
not permit discussion of them. Several points, however, may be mentioned, 
without attempt at argument, in which, as in the development of individual- 
ism, the truth is pushed too far. It is true that the production of tragedies 
was an essential part of Dionysiac festivals, and it is true that the subjects 
of tragedies were drawn, with few exceptions, from heroic legend; but to 
maintain that the obligations of the “state religion” and the heilige Geschichte 
dominated the drama is, perhaps, to imply too great a restraint on the liberty 
of the poets. It is true that the tragic poets, as Aristophanes says, were the 
teachers of Athens, and that the narrow canon of art for art’s sake would have 
been incomprehensible to Athenians; but it may be doubted whether the 
poets, or the sculptors, worked consciously in the spirit of teachers and proph- 
ets of the national religion. Of Sophocles in particular, though he seldom 
sounds the skeptical note of Euripides, it cannot be said that he regarded it 
as his most sacred duty (heiligste Pflicht) “dem modernen Geiste immer wieder 
zu zeigen, dass nicht der Mensch, sondern Gott das Mass der Dinge ist’’ 
(p. 237)—whatever may have been his actual belief on this point. Indeed, 
Sophocles’ concern with religion is greatly exaggerated. He used the old 
legends, he reflects the traditional views of the gods, he employs religious 
ceremonial in his action; but his real concern is with the human fortunes of his 
characters. He is not much interested to speculate on the nature of the forces 
which circumscribe the power of the human will. Again, the desire to explain 
tragedy as a whole and the several plays in particular by means of the his- 
torical environment sometimes leads to the fallacy of creating the environ- 
ment out of the play. When the relations of a play to its environment are 
certain, it is helpful to know them; when they are not, to guess at them only 
darkens counsel. There is a little tendency, also, to announce a fact as if it 
were merely an illustration of a general principle for which there is no evidence 
but the fact itself. Speaking of Deianeira’s prompt resort to the love-philtre 
in the Trachiniae, the author ventures to assert: “‘Sophokles selber ist schwer- 
lich ein Mann von langem Uberlegen gewesen, und sein eigenes Wesen teilt er 
auch seinen Personen mit’ (p. 205). Thus at times the reader feels his feet 
rising from the solid ground of evidence and finds himself flying in the upper 
strata of generalizing interpretation, not quite sure that his wings will sup- 
port him. 
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Lest these remarks seem captious, let it be said that the book is so good 
that it not only invites and deserves thoughtful reading but challenges 
criticism. 

Ivan M. Linrorta 


Quo tempore Isocratis Orationes quae ITEPI EIPHNH® et APEOTIATT- 
TIKOZ inscribuntur compositae sint. By P. Franciscus KiLEINgE- 
PrentnG. Paderborn: Doctor’s Dissertation, 1930. Pp. 74. 


The difficulty of fixing the date of Isocrates’ On the Peace with certainty is 
indicated by the fact that competent scholars have placed it variously before 
the outbreak of the social war, early in the first year of the war, later in that 
year, in the third year not long before peace was concluded, and even after the 
war was over. 

Dr. Kleine-Piening discusses these different views at length in order to clear 
the way for his own opinion, which dates the oration in the first year of the 
war between the autumn of 357 and the summer of 356 B.c. After disposing 
rather easily of those who hold that the speech was composed before the 
opening of hostilities, he proceeds against those who date it near the end of the 
war shortly before peace was concluded or after the articles of peace had been 
signed. Here he elaborates with great detail the arguments which have al- 
ready been set forth briefly by his teacher, Karl Miinscher, in the latter’s 
article on “Isocrates” in Pauly-Wissova. 

The argument which attempts to place the oration early in the war and 
not near its close may be summarized as follows: On the Peace must have been 
written while the Athenians were keen to go on with the war, since it is ap- 
parently addressed to an audience which is war mad, not war weary and in- 
clined toward peace; there is in the oration no mention whatever of events 
which occurred toward the end of the war and made peace inevitable; there is 
no reference to the failure of the Athenian fleet at Embata under the joint 
command of Chares, Iphicrates, and Timotheus or to the fact that owing to 
the influence of Chares, whom Isocrates hated, Timotheus, whom he loved and 
admired, was dismissed from office and fined a hundred talents (it is incredible, 
argues Dr. Kleine-Piening, that, had Isocrates written the speech after the 
disgrace of Timotheus, he should not have spoken out in defense of his friend 
as he did later, at a time not so opportune, in the Antidosis); furthermore, 
there is no mention of the fact that when Chares (Iphicrates and Timotheus 
having been disposed of) was put in sole command of the naval forces, he 
sailed off with the fleet to aid the satrap Artabazus in his revolt against the 
Persian king; and, finally, there is no reference to the fact that the king, en- 
raged by this act of Chares, sent word to Athens threatening to use the whole 
Persian fleet of three hundred ships against Athens in the social war—a danger 
which, according to Diodorus xvi. 22, was the final argument which persuaded 
Athens to compose her quarrel with her former allies on terms which con- 
ceded to them their independence. 
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It does seem curious that Isocrates should have ignored all these events if 
he wrote after and not before they occurred, and this lends a degree of plausi- 
bility to the view that the speech could not have been composed as late as 
355 B.c., when the peace negotiations which ended the war were in progress. 
But, on the other hand, Isocrates clearly gives the impression that the speech 
was inspired by an occasion when actual peace negotiations were not only 
under way but had progressed to a point where peace was definitely assured. 
He implies (sec. 15) that the terms had already been virtually decided and 
that favorable action by the ecclesia would be a mere formality. He refers (sec. 
16) to ‘‘the covenants of peace which certain parties [no doubt Eubulus] have 
recently drawn up”’’ and (sec. 25) to “‘assurances given by the ambassadors” — 
presumably ambassadors representing the rebel allies at the peace parley. 

These ‘‘ambassadors,”’ the author of the dissertation, like Miinscher before 
him, brushes aside as a mere fiction. Perhaps they are. Perhaps every refer- 
ence in the oration to definite peace negotiations is a fiction. But it is extreme- 
ly improbable that Isocrates should have set up these fictions at a time when 
there was as yet no talk of peace and when both parties to the quarrel were, 
so far as we know, ready and willing to prosecute the war. It seems more like- 
ly that Isocrates used the circumstances of the actual peace negotiations in 
355 B.c. as a background for setting forth his general philosophy of peace and 
war. 

That he does not review the untoward events which brought about these 
negotiations may be explained by the fact that in this oration he thinks not so 
much in terms of a particular war or of a particular peace as in terms of a 
general principle or philosophy. The war between Athens and her allies occu- 
pies him mainly as a convincing demonstration of the ruinous effects of the 
Athenian foreign policy. Nor do the terms of the prospective peace evoke his 
enthusiasm. It may patch up things temporarily with Chios, Cos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium only to leave Athens free to make the same mistakes over 
again. He looks beyond the present to the future. His concern is to make an 
end once for all of Athen’s imperialistic policy and so to insure a lasting peace 
“with all mankind”’ (see especially secs. 15, 16, 25, 63 ff.). 

As for the Areopagiticus, there is also difference of opinion regarding the 
time of its composition. But almost all scholars agree in placing it soon after 
the peace which concluded the social war. Dr. Kleine-Piening discusses other 
views at some length, but himself supports the majority opinion. 

In general, the dissertation, although it does not, I think, settle anything 
that was open to dispute, deserves commendation as a painstaking piece of 
work. The author has acquainted himself thoroughly with the literature of 
his subject, and has given us a useful résumé of the controversies associated 
with it. 

GEORGE NORLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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The “Copa”: An Investigation of the Problem of Date and Authorship. 
By Isrart FE. Drapxry. Geneva, N.Y.: Humphrey Press, 1930. 
Pp. viiit+106. 

This is a Columbia University doctoral thesis, clearly arranged, clearly 
written, and furnished with an adequate Bibliography. The treatment of the 
subject is full and detailed, and there are sections on “Vocabulary,” “Syntax 
and Style,” “Metric,” ‘Sources and Imitations,’”’ ““Theme and Treatment.” 
The remainder of the work is devoted chiefly to ‘Tradition of the Appendix” 
and ‘‘Conclusion.’’ The conclusion reached by the author is that ‘the evi- 
dence points to Vergil as author of Copa,’’ and that the poem was composed 
before the Eclogues, and between 50 and 45 B.c. 

The usual opinion of classical scholars at the present time is not favorable 
to the authenticity of Copa. Both the German histories of Roman literature 
(Schanz and Teuffel-Kroll) hold that the jovial contents and rollicking tone 
of Copa are in direct opposition to Vergil’s serious disposition and to his 
usual view of life. Prescott, who in his Development of Virgil’s Art (1927) was 
disposed to accept the authenticity of Culex and Catalepton, spoke of Copa as 
gaining only “‘an occasional vote’’ (p. 21). More recently he expresses the 
view that the date of composition must be about 20 B.c. or later, and that, 
owing to certain ‘mannerisms of style,’’ the poem’ cannot be attributed to 
Vergil at this date (Classical Journal, XXVI [1930], 60). The principal Ger- 
man students of Copa are von Reichenbach, Buecheler, and Mras; of these 
von Reichenbach (1884) ascribes the poem to an imitator both of Vergil and 
of Propertius, Buecheler (1890) places the composition of the poem im- 
mediately after the fourth book of Propertius (16 B.c.), and Mras is led by 
the agreements with Propertius to place the poem in 15 B.c. Naeke (1847) 
assigned Copa to the age of Ovid, and L. Miiller (RM? [1894], pp. 22, 78) on 
metrical grounds places most of the Appendix about the year 12 B.c. 

These are weighty authorities, and before we set them aside we are entitled 
to know what method of study Drabkin has adopted and what new evidence 
he has brought forward. The vocabulary of Copa had already been treated 
fully and with great detail by Schenkl (1867), by von Reichenbach,' and by 
H. R. Fairclough (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. [1922], p. 26). All these writers 
bring out clearly the ‘‘Grecized diction’? of Copa and its many plebeian and 
colloquial turns of expression which are often closely akin to the language of 
comedy and which seem so alien to the elegant and stately diction of Vergil. 
When now we turn to Drabkin’s discussion of vocabulary and style (pp. 3-34), 
we find that his treatment at this point is distinctly inferior to that given by 
von Reichenbach in 1884. Although many nonessentials, involving a more 

1 Ist die ‘Copa’ ein Jugendgedicht des Vergil? (Znaim, 1884). This is still the most 


complete and thorough treatment of the language. The colloquial element is noticed 
inadequately by Drabkin, pp. 17 ff. 


2 Prescott, Virgil’s Art, p. 73. 
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complex analysis, have been added, the effect has been to obscure the main 
questions at issue. The vocabulary is discussed at great length, but little real 
help is given upon it. We turn next to the subject of “sources and imitations” 
to see whether there is any new material. The agreements with Vergil have 
been collected by von Reichenbach, Mras, and many others; hence Drabkin 
(p. 56) is able to add nothing here. The resemblances to Propertius have also 
been noted by many, most recently by Drew, whom Drabkin follows in main- 
taining the priority of Copa. Here also he contributes little that is new.! 
Since there are few echoes of Horace and Tibullus in Copa, the relation to 
Ovid alone remains, and it was possible for Drabkin to contribute new ma- 
terial only by collecting the agreements between Ovid and Copa. We find, 
however, that he has done nothing of the kind, and he is content (p. 17) to 
name three word-groups only that are found only in Copa and Ovid (Copa 3, 
ebria saltat; 37, pone merum; 10, rustica fistula).2 It is true that he tells us 
(p. 67) somewhat ironically that “the resemblances are numerous indeed,”’ 
yet he has wholly forgotten to study them, and at the same time minimizes— 
against Monti—the very striking and important resemblance in Met. viii. 
674 ff. 

We are now able to judge the real character of Drabkin’s work. Instead 
of bringing forward new evidence upon the thirty-eight verses of Copa and 
making a complete study of the language in relation to Propertius and 
especially to Ovid, the author gives most of his space to finespun arguments 
respecting possibility, probability, and the like. Hence he often writes of quite 
doubtful matters: ‘in this there is a bit of evidence”’ (p. 11); “there is a fair 
probability” (13); “there is a fair bit of evidence” (13). The “exhaustive 
work” upon Copa of which he speaks in the Introduction (p. 1) is never carried 
out. He praises the method of word-groups (p. 4), but never investigates them 
on his own account. The thesis throughout is an example of wishful thinking 
and wishful writing; it is a special plea for Vergilian authorship, without intro- 
ducing new evidence or new material to an appreciable extent. 

As we have already seen, Drabkin sets aside too easily the opinion of 
experts. At the outset (pp. 3, 14, 85) he rashly assumes that Fairclough’s 
study of the vocabulary of the Appendix has been discredited and that his 
conclusions as to its Ovidian character are unsound and “‘fallacious.”’ This is 
by no means the case, especially if Fairclough’s results be supplemented and 

1In some important respects the treatment of Propertius is hasty and incomplete. 
Two examples must suffice. It is said (p. 63) that the resemblance between Copa 29 


and Prop. ii. 16. 7 is si sapis. It is not; it is nunc ....nunc.... si sapis (four words, 
not two). Also Drabkin cites (pp. 64, 66) Prop. iv. 8 only partially; he nowhere cites 
fully vss. 37-40, ad cyathos, vitrique aestiva supeller .... tibicen.... crotalistria.... 


munda rosa. This passage contains many rare words, and is closely imitated in Copa 
2, 7, 29. 

2In the summer of 1928 Miss Lillian B. Starr, at that time assistant professor of 
Latin in Elmira College, working under my direction, collected very thoroughly all the 
agreements between Copa and Ovid. The work will be published at an early date. 
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reinforced by the study of phrases and word-groups. Unfortunately my own 
recent treatment of this question appeared too late for Drabkin to use (‘“The 
Culex and Ovid,” Philologus, LXXXVI [1930], 68-117). Furthermore, his 
whole position is overthrown by a single important word-form in Copa (vs. 
15) which he has failed to observe: “et quae virgineo libata Achelois ab 
amne.”’ For Vergil, who uses the regular amni five times, has the new form 
amne only once near the close of his life (Aen. xi. 457), and then within the 
verse, i.e., from metrical necessity. (This is the first occurrence of amne in 
extant Latin poetry, and belongs to about 20 B.c.) To use the new form with- 
out metrical necessity, i.e., at the close of the verse, is the height of modernity 
and of the Ovidian style (Met. xi. 51; xiii. 801; T’rist. iii. 10. 27). Drabkin is 
rash also (p. 40) in allowing no weight to the “scarcity of the elision of long 
vowels”’ (only one case, vs. 35), which Mras rightly brought forward as a 
proof of later date. Drabkin does not know the Appendix fully, therefore the 
asyndeton enumerativum in verse 7 (cyathi rosa, tibia chordae) suggests to him 
(p. 29) Lucretius and an early date, but precisely the same kind of asyndeton 
occurs in the Maecenas (154, amplexus oscula verba manus), which was com- 
posed in 8 B.c., and in Culex (810). 

It is a commonplace of classical scholars that Ovid is almost entirely 
neglected at the present day. It is to this general neglect of the poet that we 
largely ascribe the singular indifference to Ovid and ignorance of Ovid which 
appears throughout Drabkin’s thesis. We may quote first from Copa (vss. 
17-19): 

si sunt et caseoli, quos iuncea fiscina siccat, 
sunt autumnali cerea pruna die 
castaneaeque nuces et suave rubentia mala. 


It is almost incredible that Drabkin knows nothing here of Met. xiii. 812 and 
814-19: 
sunt poma gravantia ramos: 
nata sub umbra [Copa 31] 

mollia fraga leges, ipsa autuwmnalia corna 

prunaque, non solum nigro liventia suco, 

verum etiam generosa novasque imitantia ceras; 

nec tibi castaneae .. . . deerunt.... 

iam, Galatea, vent [Copa 25]. 


This is only one of very many examples—at least forty—of serious neglect, 
though it is the most striking single case. Drabkin knows only vaguely (p. 67) 
of Met. viii. 665, 674-76, and has not really studied the passage. (Copa 16-21 
and also 34—in part the same lines—were likewise present to Ovid’s mind 
when he wrote AA ii. 264-72.) Yet as a matter of fact Copa occupies a much 
more ceritral position in the Appendix than Drabkin is aware of. Priapea 27, 
Priapea 51, Catalepton 3*, 13 f., and Moretum 42 and also 71-88 all converge 
upon Copa, and upon one another. Of these four main passages two (Priap. 
51 and Moret. 71-88) are wholly unknown to Drabkin; the other two passages 
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he knows, though he is strangely perplexed (p. 51) about Priap. 27, and judges 
rightly (p. 67) only about Catal. 3*, 13. We may add that, for so short a 
piece as Copa is, a remarkable and unusual number of phrases which contain 
a non-Vergilian word reappear in Ovid and in Ovid alone (3, “ebria saltat”’; 
37, ‘‘merum et talos’’; 26, ““Vestae .. . . asinus’’). 

It is pleasant to dwell in conclusion upon some good features of the disserta- 
tion. As I have said elsewhere (op. cit., LX X XVI, 111), the author is diligent 
in many ways, and his thesis is really not inferior to that of Wissowa’s pupil, 
Sommer, upon the Catalepton (Halle, 1910), which I hold also to be mistaken 
in its conclusions. He makes not a few helpful and valuable observations upon 
the Appendix, and discusses in an interesting way many important questions 
of Latin usage and style, though some of these may have little direct bearing 
upon the question of authorship. He is generous to those from whom he 
differs, and seeks to state their views justly and fairly.’ In spite of the short- 
comings to which I have called attention, the dissertation will increase the 
interest of scholars in the Appendix and accentuate the need of an early 
solution of its difficulties.? 


Rosert 8. RaprorpD 
KENYON COLLEGE 








Die Seele und das Ich im Homerischen Epos. Mit einem Anhang 
Vergleich mit dem Glauben der Primitiven. Von Joachim BOHME, 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. 


A critical and scientific study of the psychology of Homer would involve 
such problems as: the psychology of primitive man; is Homer really primi- 
tive? How far does psychology depend on acquaintance with the nervous 
system? Can the psychological insight of a book or an age be judged by its 
biological terminology and metaphors? It would be inopportune to discuss 
these large questions here and unreasonable to except an answer to them from 
the students to whom the psychology of some Greek author is assigned as a 
theme for a doctoral dissertation. The dissertation before me is a faithful 
study of the words qpéves, xpadin, Kp, Hrop, pévos, Ovpds, voos, and yWux7 in 
general. Each of these words is discussed in its bearings on the relation of 
mind and body and in its merely psychological significance. péves, xpadin, 
Kip, and yrop are plainly names of bodily organs as well as psychological 
terms, though in Homer the psychological meanings predominate. pévos, 

1 Yet Drabkin often misunderstands my position. To his discussion of the meaning 
of furtim I have replied in op. cit., LXXXVI, 111. I hold also that Ovid himself pre- 
pared the poems of the Appendix for publication, but that they were not necessarily 
published during his lifetime. We may well compare the case of Pepys’ diary, which 
was not published until long after Pepys’ death. To Drabkin’s other criticisms (pp. 
87 f.) I shall reply elsewhere. 


2? The elaborate dissertation of R. F. Thomason upon the Priapea, which contains 
a full study both of Priap. 27 and 51, is now passing through the press. 
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@vpos, and voos have only psychical meanings. The etymologies, which are 
critically examined, supply no proof of any bodily reference. The results of 
the elaborate analysis of the Homeric peévos could be approximately expressed 
by the American “pep” or more scientifically, if you prefer, by mana and 
orenda and their synonyms from Central Australia to New Guinea collected 
by ethnologists. Some etymologists find in @vpds (fumus) Blutwallung and 
others “breath.’’ Some passages in Homer may imply an original meaning 
“life-breath.”’ But normally @vyds means not “den Atem sondern einen Tri- 
ger des Innenlebens.’’ véos means ‘‘conscious thought.’’ Etymology has dis- 
covered no physical basis. d£} vonoe means “Acht gegeben hat.” dp0adpois 
voeiv does not mean that voeiv is identical with idiv, any more, I may add, 
than our “Can’t you see what I mean?” proves a similar identification in 
English. 

The more psychological and longer discussion of these words distinguishes 
among other things their reference to the intellect or to the will and the 
feelings. dpeves is predominantly intellectual; vdos is exclusively intellectual.! 
Kpadin, Kp, Ovpds, and pevos are mainly emotional, and express seelische Erre- 
gung. Soul, yvx7, is life-breath and ghost. 

Dr. Béhme, like some other scholars, can discover no conception in Homer 
of the totality and unity of mind, nothing corresponding to the modern mean- 
ing of soul. I think that overlooks the all-important fact that in Homer and 
throughout literature almost any psychological term can be generalized to 
carry that meaning in certain contexts. But that is too complicated a ques- 
tion for discussion here. The book contains much more than I could mention 
in this brief account. There are many discriminating observations on Homeric 
usage and an Appendix on the beliefs of primitive man which will please 
those who like that sort of thing. The writer seems well acquainted with the 
German literature of his subject. 

There is no mention of Les principes psychologiques d’Homére, by P. Th. 
Justesen (Copenhagen, 1928); or of Les facultés de l’Gme d’aprés Platon, Hip- 
pocrate et Homére, by Victor Magnien; or of Quelques mots du vocabulaire grec 
exprimant des opérations ou des états de l’dme, by V. Magnien. Larock’s “Les 
premieres conceptions psychologiques des Grecs,’’ Revue belge de philol. et d’his- 
toire, IX, No. 2, was not published till 1930. 


PauL SHOREY 


Sur une lettre de Platon. Par Paut Mazon. Paris: Typographie de 
Firmin-Didot et Cie, 1930. 


The fascinating problem of the personality of Plato has cast its spell on 
Professor Paul Mazon also. He presents his solution in a paper which is itself 
a work of art and literature, and which must have commanded the assent of 
the audience that heard it read at a public séance of the Académie des In- 

1 But cf. my note in Class. Phil., V (1910), 220-21. 
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scriptions et Belles-Lettres. Its eloquence, its subtlety, its moderate reason- 
ableness, almost convince me, who have for many years supposed myself 
committed to a different view. But is it so very different? M. Mazon divines 
Plato’s moods and describes what must have been his feelings when he wrote 
the Gorgias in answer to Polycrates, when he composed the happy, serene, 
confident masterpieces of his maturity, the Republic, Phaedo, Symposium, 
when he dashed off the seventh epistle. 

There was no space to reargue the genuineness of that epistle or to reprint 
the frequently collected bibliography of its defenders and assailants. M. 
Mazon relies on the impression which it produces upon the mind of an intelli- 
gent reader. It seems to him genuine. There are sentences which none other 
than Plato could have written, and the qualities which disconcert the reader of 
Plato’s artistic masterpieces are those which may be observed in the letters 
of a Chateaubriand or a Goethe. What has cast suspicion upon it is the fact 
that it comes to us in association with letters unquestionably spurious. 
Which letters? I ask—the sixth, accepted by Wilamowitz and his followers? 
The thirteenth, which perhaps a majority of scholars now follow Christ in 
accepting? The second and third, which do not daunt Burnet and many 
others of equal standing? 

But we are not arguing. Professor Mazon believes the seventh epistle 
genuine and I have no serious objection, though the philosophical digression 
gives me pause. I cannot here repeat Professor Mazon’s interesting and elo- 
quent description of the mood in which Plato wrote this letter, or his fine anal- 
ysis of its composition. It is, he says, an apology rather than a counsel, and 
for this reason the advice to Dion’s friends is inserted at its proper place in 
the sequence of the apologetic narrative. My chief stumblingblock is what 
seems to me the intolerably crude and clumsy elaboration of a well-known 
passage of the Laws about the inadequacy of language and definitions for the 
expression of thought. Professor Mazon does not touch upon this. So I hasten 
with him to his main point, which his art reserves for the climax of his con- 
clusion. How could Plato affirm that his writings did not contain or reveal his 
highest philosophy? We need not absolutely believe the statement, says M. 
Mazon. The Symposium and the Phaedo outweigh for us any mathematical 
subtleties that may have been expounded in the famous lecture on the “Idea 
of Good,” any mystical revelations that may have come to Plato’s old age. 
But though we do not accept the statement we can understand how Plato 
may have made it, when reviewing his career at the age of seventy-five. His 
writings may have all seemed to him to be only occasional pamphlets, like the 
Gorgias provoked by the attack of Polycrates upon Socrates. His assertion 
that they do not contain his real philosophy is, after all, only an emphatic 
restatement of the disparagement in the Phaedrus of the written in compari- 
son with the spoken word. And the spoken word itself can only lead the stu- 
dent on to the point where he must do the rest for himself and await the 
flash of revelation, which is the nearest approximation to truth granted to 
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humanity. The philosophy of Plato was a method, not a body of doctrine. 
These exaggerations, if they are exaggerations, were provoked and justified 
by the pretension of Dionysius to have mastered the Platonic philosophy in 
a few conversations and to have given it to the world in a superficial summary. 
Plato could not accept Dionysius as an authentic disciple. He could not allow 
himself to be accused of having formed another Critias. 

Professor Mazon does not strive or cry or argue in mood and figure. He 
presents winningly a suggestive and plausible view of Plato’s personality. 
And I need not cast into the form of argument my slight scepticism as to the 
sufficiency of the evidence to support any such divination. There is nothing 
in his interpretation of the seventh epistle in its relation to Plato’s personality 
that will mislead the student of Plato’s thought as it is presented to us in the 
extant dialogues. 

Paut SHOREY 


La disparition du datif en grec (du I* au X° siécle). By JEAN HUMBERT. 
“Collection linguistique” (publiée par la Société de Linguistique 
de Paris). Vol. XX XIII. Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, éditeur, 1930. 


The history of the oblique cases in Greek and more particularly of the da- 
tive constitutes an important chapter in the history of the Greek language. 
Even as early as the close of the classical period the position of the dative is 
endangered by the tendency for simplification characteristic of the new lan- 
guage which exhibits a marked predilection for prepositional periphrases in 
the place of the single cases. During the first centuries of our era its gradual 
decline becomes more accelerated and by the tenth century A.D. it is complete- 
ly extinct, at least in the spoken language, its place having been taken by 
either the genitive or the accusative or less commonly by es with the ac- 
cusative. 

Mr. Humbert examines the dative in its function as (1) locative, (2) in- 
strumental, and (3) dative proper. He tells us that the locative, which even 
in classical times was supported by the preposition év, was first to go out of 
use in the vernacular yielding before «is with the accusative. Although very 
early enforced by the preposition, the instrumental began to decline very 
rapidly and soon was replaced by &a& with the genitive. But owing to the fact 
that &a at this time was taking on a new signification still preserved in the 
modern Greek ya, a new periphrasis, wera with the genitive, was resorted to, 
which later, when all prepositions begin to govern the accusative, becomes 
pera + accusative and survives to the present day in the form pé + accusative. 

The dative proper resisted more tenaciously the encroachments of the 
other cases and of the prepositions. But after the third century of our era 
we find it replaced by either the genitive or the accusative, and these substi- 
tutions, localized soon after the tenth century, obtain to this day in the com- 
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mon language, the accusative being restricted to the northern dialects 
(Thrace, Constantinople, the Pontus), the genitive used in all the other parts 
of the Greek world. In addition to these, the popular language today employs 
in the place of the old dative eis + accusative under the cloak of o76, orn. 

The author has drawn his information principally from non-literary sources 
and from those literary works which are nearest to the spoken language. He 
has examined his material with painstaking attention and care and deserves 
our commendation for his cautiousness in stating his conclusions, especially 
with respect to the dates at which the different changes in the language took 
place. 

In spite of its narrow compass, Mr. Humbert’s study will be consulted 
with profit by all interested in the origin and development of late Greek. 


Procope 8. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Motiv- und Typengeschichte des griechischen Spottepigramms. Von 
Franz JoseF Brecut. Philologus Supplementband XXII, Heft II. 
Leipzig, 1930. M. 8.50; bound M. 10. 


This industrious dissertation is one of the books that we run over rapidly 
and put on the reference shelf for occasional consultation. The student of 
Lucilius, Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Lucian will find useful suggestions 
and bibliographies in it. Though it deals with the humorous epigram, it has 
not a spark of humor. There are no translations and no parallel passages from 
modern literature. That would be unscientific. The only reference to any 
literature but German is the statement that Kirby Flower Smith’s Martial the 
Epigrammatist was not accessible. In compensation, references to the sources 
and to German philological literature fill 499 footnotes in 104 pages. 

There is an apparently exhaustive classification of the motives and topics 
of the humorous and satirical epigram: personal, political, and literary in- 
vective; satire of professions, the philosopher, the rhetorician and lawyer, the 
poet and grammarian, the artist, musician, and actor, the astrologist and 
soothsayer, the physician and barber; the humor of human nature, sex, 
women, thieves, old men, table manners, avarice, greed, wealth and poverty, 
stupidity, illiteracy, bodily deformities, smallness and bigness, leanness, the 
nose (of nine Greek epigrams on the big nose six treat it as an instrument), 
odors, animals, local hits. On all these topics the facts and the opinions of 
German scholars are faithfully collected. 

The general conclusion is that the Greek scoptic epigram of the first century 
after Christ and later, while introducing some changes in form, merely con- 
tinued the human motives of the iazBi«y ida as developed in Archilochus, 
Semonides, Hipponax, and the old and new Attic Comedy. We should know 
more of the Hellenistic scoptic epigram if Meleager had not excluded it from 
his anthology. 

PauL SHOREY 
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Symposion: Die Geschichte einer literarischen Form. Von JosEF Mar- 
TIN. “Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums,” heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. E. Drerup. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 
1931. 


Some twenty years ago I assigned this subject for a Doctor’s dissertation. 
The student to whom it was given fell by the wayside, and now it has been 
made, and well made, in Germany. For the majority of readers the essence of 
Professor Martin’s book is to be found in the solid introductory chapter on 
the theory of the ancients and in the lucid résumé of the concluding Zusam- 
menfassung. 

Banquets, as is only human, played a large part in ancient life and litera- 
ture. Masurios in Athenaeus deduces both theory and practice from Homer. 
The evidence that Reitzenstein contrives to extract from the lyric poets, the 
scholia, and Theognis is well known. Plato and Xenophon were the begin- 
nings of a literary tradition of the symposium except in so far as they may be 
supposed to have drawn on a hypothetical Ursymposion, predecessor of 
Plutarch’s banquet of the seven wise men, or Aeschines’ Alcibiades. We must 
distinguish the Symposion proper from Deipnoi, the mere descriptions of a 
“royal gorge,” which are another kind of literature entirely. 

The Symposium, according to Hermogenes and other Greek rhetors, con- 
scientiously cited by Professor Martin, is a mixture of jest and earnest, of per- 
sons and things. The application of these categories to the extant literature 
with distinction of the types in which the jest or the earnest predominates 
supplies much of the framework of the book. 

Plato was the founder of this literature, not in conscious intention, for the 
Symposium was for him only another Socratic dialogue, but in the practical 
effect of his influence. The artistic perfection and invention of the Symposium 
dominated all the subsequent literature of the genre, down to Methodius’ 
banquet of twelve virgins, which Professor Martin thinks must have been 
rather monotonous, and violated the principle of variety in the guests, which 
Plato observed. The art of Plato’s Symposium is studied in occasional fine 
observations throughout the volume. 

Xenophon’s Symposium, Professor Martin thinks, is an imitation of Plato’s. 
The only difficulty, he says, is the coincidence in the speeches of Pausanias, 
which may be accounted for by common dependence on a lost writing of 
Pausanias himself. Joel’s speculation that Plato and Xenophon both followed 
Antisthenes is rejected. Though far inferior to Plato’s, the Symposium of 
Xenophon was hardly less influential because the discursive commonplace 
items of its desultory conversations were more easily imitated by second-rate 
minds than the high art and philosophic unity of Plato. 

It was only a step from Xenophon’s method to the use of the Symposium 
as a mere vehicle for erudite, pedantic, or curious matter. Two other develop- 
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ments of the Symposium were in the direction of satire, under the influence of 
Menippus, and of farce, as exemplified in Lucian. 

The intermediate chapters, containing the bulk of the volume, are a de- 
tailed and documented study, first, of the personages and motives of the 
Symposium, and, second, of the actual history of the genre in extant or lost 
examples. The personages are, with few exceptions, already portrayed or sug- 
gested in Plato: the host, whom Plato treats with playful, friendly humor, 
Xenophon with harsh irony; the jester, who in Plato is represented by the 
episode of Aristophanes and the irruption of Alcibiades; the uninvited guest, 
Aristodemus; the physician, in Plato Eryximachus, the “hiccough-fighter,”’ 
whose excessive use of doxe? and yap is parodied,! and who, Professor Martin 
incidentally argues, is the author of the ‘‘Apologie der Heilkunst’’; the late 
guest, who in Plato is Socrates; the weeper, who is identified with Plato’s 
Alcibiades, with the aid of a fragment of the Alcibiades of Aeschines; the guest 
who is angered and quits, not found in Plato; the drinker who calls for bigger 
cups; the pair of lovers. All these types are studied and compared throughout 
the extant literature with exhaustive industry. There are fifteen laughs in 
Lucian’s Symposium, and only one in Plato’s, we are told. One weeper has 
escaped Professor Martin, the girl in Theocritus xiv. 32. But, as I believe 
Gildersleeve once remarked, to Greek feeling girls and banquets are disparate. 

The motive topics are examined with no less care: the description of the 
banquet itself, the quarrel, the interruptions, and the conclusion. Space fails 
me to follow the consecutive history of the genre from Plato and Xenophon 
through Aristotle, Epicurus, and Plutarch, Menippus and his imitators, 
Meleagros, Lucilius, Varro, Horace, Petronius, Lucian, Julian, to Athenaeus, 
Macrobius, and Methodius. Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the 
interest of this contribution to the systematic study of literary “forms.” 


PauL SHOREY 


Bibliothek Warburg: Vortrdge 1928-1929, iiber die Vorstellungen von 
der Himmelreise der Seele. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1930. 
M. 20. Pp. 283. Pl. 44 (in two separately numbered series). 


The last volume of the Bibliothek Warburg contains six lectures, five of 
ordinary length and one, the fourth in the volume, which has been extended 
to a monograph of a hundred and twenty-five pages. All are concerned with 
the history of religion or the history of art, and they are connected by a com- 
mon concern with beliefs about or representations of the soul’s journey to 
heaven, including such matters as apotheosis in art, and the plastic and pic- 
torial versions of the transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 
The contents of the book are as follows: ‘‘Die Himmelreise im igyptischen 

1One might compare in Anatole France’s Preface to La vie littéraire the parody of 


Ferdinand Brunetiére’s abuse of car, and the repeated pév yap of Prodicus’ speech, 
Protag. 337A-C. 
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Totenglauben” (Kees), “Heilige Handlung” (Reitzenstein), ‘“Die Himmel- 
reise Muhammeds” (Hartmann), “Zur Ikonographie der Himmelfahrt 
Christi’’ (Schrade), “Der Aufstieg der Seele bei Dante” (Farinelli), ‘Der 
antimanieristische Stil um 1590 und sein Verhiltnis zum Uebersinnlichen”’ 
(Friedlander). There is an elaborate and apparently trustworthy index. The 
paper and type are excellent, and the plates, which belong to the articles of 
Schrade and Friedlinder, are splendidly executed. The only defect in the ap- 
pearance of an otherwise beautiful book is due to the writers and not the 
printer; for the contributors have occasionally neglected to break up long 
paragraphs, with the result that some of these large, well-printed pages look 
depressingly solid and heavy. 

Neither the knowledge of the reviewer nor the space at his command suf- 
fices for an adequate notice of a book which is so varied in content, and to 
which specialists in so different fields have contributed. Students of Greek 
and Roman religion will probably find the most matter to interest them in the 
contribution of Reitzenstein, who has borrowed the title of his lecture from an 
essay of Usener’s, and under it takes up again (with new arguments) a subject 
which he had discussed in his book Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe 
(1929), namely, the relation between the Christian and the Mandaean rite of 
baptism. He accepts Lidzbarski’s demonstration that the religious commu- 
nity of the Mandaeans originally, probably from the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Era, lived in the Jordan Valley, although from the eighth century down 
to quite recent times they inhabited the region about the lower Euphrates; 
and then proceeds to illustrate the character of their baptismal rite not only 
as a purification from sin, but as a death and rebirth, an entry of the purified 
soul into heaven, and an adoption as a son of God. With reference to the 
adoption he calls attention to Luke 3:21-22 (having in mind especially the 
“‘Western’’ reading of the latter verse) ; and the resemblance to Christian ideas 
is obvious enough throughout. Yet he contends that the Mandaean baptism 
is not derived from the Christian. 

Reitzenstein proceeds from a premise which will hardly be disputed—‘a 
ritual use so complicated as that which both religions present [in the rite of 
baptism] is older and more original where each individual action fits organi- 
cally into the sense of the whole and has its inner necessity.’? Comparing the 
details of the two rites and the doctrines associated with them, he concludes 
that this premise is more fully satisfied in the close relation between Mandaean 
rite and doctrine than in the Christian ceremony; and he supports his belief 
in the greater antiquity of Mandaean baptism by pointing out that it has its 
roots in ancient Iranian ritual. Christianity, therefore, has taken over an 
older rite and infused into it a new meaning, a new religion. 

The argument cannot be discussed here in detail, and the evidence is 
indicated, not fully cited—which, in fact, the plan of the lecture would 
scarcely permit. Much of it would need the scrutiny of an accomplished 
Orientalist; and the reader will probably suspect that some of it is capable of 
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more than one interpretation. One detail, although it is not of great impor- 
tance to the main thesis, must be mentioned because it indicates a disposition 
to handle evidence violently. On page 28 Reitzenstein must be speaking of 
chapter Ixiv of Justin’s First Apology, though he does not give the reference or 
quote the text. A glance at it will leave most readers quite unconvinced that 
he is justified, as he thinks, in identifying the Kore whose image is erected 
beside springs with the Persian (and Lydian) Anahita. But the amiable en- 
thusiasm of the ingenious author goes far to disarm even those critics who are 
doubtful about his conclusions. 

A word must suffice for the two other lectures which may interest the 
readers of this journal. Students of the history of religion will find in Kees’s 
lecture a useful attempt to elucidate the confused and contradictory Egyptian 
beliefs about the journey of the soul; and in pages 96-115 of Schrade’s mono- 
graph on the iconography of the ascension, students of Roman matters will 
find a convenient survey of the archaeology of apotheosis in imperial times. 


Four fine plates (II-V) illustrate it. 
CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


La danse grecque antique. By Louis Sécuan. Paris: E. de Boccard, 
1930. Pp. 370. Fr. 50. 


M. Séchan’s book, though written in a readable and attractive style, and 
planned to interest the general reader, yet is in some respects one of the best 
studies of the Greek dance that have ever appeared. The book is in eleven 
chapters, each followed by an unobtrusively placed Appendix of notes, and 
dealing, respectively, with the nature of the Greek dance, historical develop- 
ment of the dance in Greece, technical characteristics, armed dances, peaceful 
religious dances, orgiastic dances, festival and choral dances, the eurhythmics 
of Jacques Dalcroze, Paul Valéry’s theory of the dance, and Isadora Duncan. 
Throughout, the study is admirably documented. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the greatest strength of the book 
lies in the historical and literary side of the subject. No better historical 
survey of the known facts of the Greek dance exists. However, in matters of 
archaeological and technical interpretation the book is weak. In these fields 
M. Séchan is usually content to rely upon the interpretations of Maurice 
Emmanuel, the loyal Frenchman who, some thirty years ago, endeavored to 
demonstrate that the way to interpret the dance of the ancient Greeks was 
first to study the formal French ballet, and then diligently to seek parallels 
for the various steps and inovements of that ballet in the art objects of the 
Greeks! M. Séchan endeavors to defend the interpretations of Emmanuel 
against some of this reviewer’s published objections. To reply to these re- 
marks is, of course, out of place here; but perhaps one might point out a 
characteristic weakness of the two Frenchmen’s stand: Both insist that since 
human bodies are the same now as they were in Greece, the dance must be 
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essentially the same now as it was then. The absurdity of this assumption is, 
of course, self-evident. If it were true, the logical conclusion would be that 
the Greeks indulged in jazz. Many other factors, obviously, determine the 
nature of a national dance-type. Another strange point upon which the two 
Frenchmen insist is that toe dancing was an integral part of certain of the 
Greek ritual dances—yet no one has ever been able to produce an undoubted 
example of a Greek representation of such a dance, the floor line in which was 
placed by the Greek artist himself, and not by a modern retoucher. It is 
rather a pity that a scholar of M. Séchan’s attainments should prefer to cling 
to these patently ridiculous interpretations rather than to restudy the art 
objects himself, and interpret them independently of the French ballet. 

From the point of view of the classical scholar, the last three chapters of 
the book, on various modern dance movements more or less inspired by a 
study of the Greeks, might easily have been omitted. Written in a style at 
times verging on the florid and ecstatic, they contrast strongly with the 
scholarly chapters which precede them. 

The book is illustrated with drawings and with photographs. One might 
have preferred more illustrations from the best period, and fewer primitive 
and Hellenistic remains; for the former of these are subject to misinterpreta- 
tion because of art conventions, while the later are likely to represent influ- 
ences foreign to Greece proper. 

On the whole, the work is a careful one, showing the results of years of 
thoughtful research. No student of the ancient dance can afford to neglect it. 


LiturANn B. LAWLER 
HuntTeER COLLEGE 


Who Were the Greeks? By Joun Linton Myres. “Sather Classical 
Lectures,” Vol. VI. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1930. Pp. xxxviii+634. $7.00. 


To the question which gives his book its title, Professor Myres offers by all 
odds the clearest and most complete answer it is possible for a modern scholar 
to formulate. Interest in the problem, and attempts to solve it, go back to the 
Greeks themselves, but the new age of archaeology has made it more complex 
and at the same time has opened up the real solution. 

Professor Myres here attempts an exhaustive catalogue, and a thorough- 
going critical analysis, of all of the extant sources of information. He rejects 
at the outset the later Greek conception that in race, language, religion, and 
culture the Hellenes were a unit, and shows clearly that the Aegean world, 
Greece with it, was a melting pot of all three divisions of the white race. 
In order to establish this thesis he examines in successive chapters the evi- 
dence from topography (pp. 1-25), anthropology (pp. 26-81), philology (pp. 
82-165), religion (pp. 166-210), archaeology (pp. 211-290), and folk lore 
(pp. 291-366). The author’s anxiety to stay close to his sources has an im- 
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portant effect on the form of the book: it is an argument which is first de- 
veloped by logical steps in these opening six chapters, then restated in terms 
of a practical problem (“The Crucible and the Mould,” pp. 367-463; “The 
Making of a Nation,” pp. 464-503), and finally (Epilogue, pp. 531-39) sum- 
marized in compact form. The reader who is not a specialist in the field will 
find it useful to read the book backward, starting with a careful perusal of the 
Epilogue, proceeding to the summaries of chapters, and only when the argu- 
ment is clear plunging into the mass of data which forms the body of the book. 

The course of pre-Homeric history, as Myres now traces it, runs for the 
most part along familiar lines. The earliest invasion of the Greeks was but 
part of extensive movements (ca. 2000 B.c.) of peoples speaking Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. The Hellenes, with a culture influenced by that of the earlier 
Cycladie, Cretan, and Thessalian peoples, are found in the Balkan Peninsula 
about 1900 B.c. The period (1900-1400 B.c.) of adjustment after the invasion 
was characterized by internal separation (the formation of dialects) and .by 
local conflicts with the older cultures of Greece and the Aegean. The later 
movements (the destruction of Minoan and the supremacy of Mycenaean 
culture, ca. 1400 B.c.; the expansion from the northwest, ca. 1260 B.c.; and the 
“Dorian”? movement, ca. 1100 B.c.) are shown clearly to be population shifts 
rather than invasions of new groups from the north. The settling-down of 
these elements and the development of a culture, under the influence of vari- 
ous outside sources, is the story of the rise of the Greek people. 

While this bald summary does injustice to the book in ignoring numerous 
details which are either novel or brilliantly restated, it may serve to show that 
the main thesis is not new. Yet the book is of the first significance, for it 
shows that the early history of the Greeks will bear merciless analysis and that 
it can be reduced to a consistent outline. As a result this period has the air 
of historicity rather than of speculation. It is too much to hope, of curse, 
that this is the last word on the question. Specialists will fill out, correct, 
perhaps even radically revise some of the details, but to J. L. Myres belongs 
the credit of having blocked out once for all the main lines along which must 
run any answer to the question, Who were the Greeks? 


Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Polycratés: L’ Accusation de Socrate et le “Gorgias.” By JEAN Hum- 
BERT. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1930. 


Dr. Humbert begins by collecting from Suidas, the Busiris of Isocrates, 
Athenaeus, and Libanius the little that is known of the sophist Polycrates who 
wrote a pamphlet against Socrates in which he mentioned the restoration of 
the walls of Athens by Conon in 394. The opinion of Suidas and Themistius 
that Polycrates’ pamphlet is a speech that he composed for Anytus is a mere 
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confusion. Xenophon distinguishes the charges of impiety and corrupting the 
youth made at the trial, which he knows only by the indictment, from the 
accusations of 6 xatyyopos (i.e., Polycrates) with which he became acquainted 
later. Dr. Humbert, with the aid of Xenophon and Libanius, reconstructs 
the essential points of Polycrates’ attack: Socrates was the teacher of Critias 
and Alcibiades; he encouraged idleness and bad citizenship; he taught the 
contempt of law and democracy; he perversely misquoted or misrepresented 
the poets; he encouraged youth in disobedience to their elders. 

What is the relation of the Gorgias to Polycrates? Dr. Humbert first ex- 
amines the opposing theses of Gereke and Wilamowitz. Gercke, he thinks, 
fails to prove that the Gorgias is a reply to Polycrates. His ‘“‘parallels’’ are not 
convincing and can be turned the other way. Wilamowitz is equally confident 
that the chronological order is Gorgias, Polycrates, Meno, Apology of Lysias, 
the Busiris of Isocrates. Wilamowitz’ chief reliance is on the Pindar quota- 
tion in Gorgias 484 B. The generally accepted emendation reads dicarov 75 
Buudrarov, which we know from other evidence is what Pindar wrote: “Law 
makes just that which is most unjust.”’ But the manuscripts agree on Buiwv 
Td duxadrarov, which M. Croiset says is meaningless, but which Dr. Humbert 
takes to mean “violates that which is most just.” And that, Willamowitz 
contends, is what Plato, by lapse of memory, wrote. Dr. Humbert accepts 
Wilamowitz’ text, but regards as quite fantastic his explanation that the 
error of memory became fixed in Plato’s mind, and that in spite of Polycrates’ 
criticism he repeated it three times in the Laws—890 A, 690 B, 714 E. Two 
of these passages admit of other interpretation, and the third, 714 E, so 
flagrantly contradicts the thesis of Wilamowitz that he is driven to the des- 
perate resort of assuming a correction of Plato’s text by some “reader.” 

The solution, Dr. Humbert thinks, requires a reinterpretation of the 
Gorgias and a reconstruction of Plato’s life from 399 to 384. The Gorgias is 
Plato’s subtle and disguised reply to Polycrates. Callicles, if not identical 
with Polycrates, represents him in many ways. It was Polycrates himself who, 
as Libanius complains, misrepresented Pindar, and Plato purposely puts 
Polycrates’ misquotation in the mouth of Callicles as an expression of his im- 
moralism. 

Of Dr. Humbert’s reconstruction of Plato’s literary and emotional history 
during this period I could only repeat what I have said of similar attempts of 
Wilamowitz and Howald.! 

I recognize that such divinations of Plato’s personal history are more in- 
teresting to the majority of moderns than the exact interpretation of Plato’s 
thought. But my own mind refuses to work or play with insufficient evidence. 
Dr. Humbert, I think, understands, if he does not quite share, this feeling. 
He concludes with a modest apology for his endeavor to discover a little more 
of the human passionate man that was Plato. 

PauL SHOREY 

1Cf. Class. Phil., XIX (1924), 379-80, and XXVI, 105, n. 4. 
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Boccaccio on Poetry. By Cuartes G. Oscoop. Being the Preface and 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books of Boccaccio’s Genealogia deorum 
gentilium in an English version with introductory essay and com- 
mentary. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930. $5.00. 
Few American libraries possess Boccaccio’s Genealogia, and many students 

of European literature and the history of criticism need it. Professor Osgood 
has done them a service by making available in this flowing and vigorous 
translation the fourteenth book, the forerunner of Sidney’s and other apolo- 
gies for poetry, and the fifteenth, Boccaccio’s personal defense against his 
critics. The Apology for Poetry is likewise a defense of himself. He pours out all 
his stored-up exasperations against the lawyers, pedants, and philistines who 
bored his youth and urge him to prefer the pursuit of wealth to the pursuits of 
literature. He is deeply moved, though the quaintness of the expression and 
the exuberance of the vituperation may sometimes provoke a smile: 

But_to all detractors confusion, ignominy, disgrace and eternal damnation. 
. . .. Come, oh merciful God, give ear to their foolish objections and guide their 
steps into a better way But God is a just judge and will in time visit 
proper punishment upon these envious and arbitrary destroyers; and the same 
measure shall be measured unto them that they mete unto others. 

The Middle Ages and the Renaissance are oddly blended in Boccaccio’s 
Latin works. His voluble but un-Ciceronian rhetoric is of the early Renais- 
sance. But his logic is often mediaeval. Plato, he tells us, did not, as the 
enemies of poetry affirm, banish Homer. He expelled from the Republic only 
the naughty poets who, like Ovid, write licentious tales and arts of love. 
From the author of the Decameron this sounds like Satan rebuking sin. 

Boccaccio’s Latin, like his literary criticism, is a curious mixture of 
mediaevalism and the spirit of the early Renaissance. It is not Ciceronian, 
but it is very readable. His prodigious vocabulary enables him without weary- 
ing the reader to amplify and vary prodigaliter the reiteration of his favorite 
ideas, his sympathies and antipathies, his denunciations, and his encomiums. 
Professor Osgood has admirably reproduced its torrential flow and the fre- 
quent flights of naive but genuine eloquence. Professor Osgood’s English is 
good reading too. I have amused myself by comparing his version with the 
original and find it sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. By inad- 
vertence or for the sake of the emphasis and rhythm of his English sentence 
he often adds or omits a harmless word or two, but what of it? Boccaccio can 
spare them. He occasionally seems to have missed the meaning of a word or 
phrase.! But no one will miss the meaning or the tone of the whole in his 
translation. It is an excellent piece of work. 

PauL SHOREY 
1P. 17: ‘Everyone thinks as he likes” fails to convey the Virgilian reminiscence of 
trahit sua quemque voluptas. 

P. 19: “Glance over a few popular books only inasfar as they touch upon more 
important points” is quite wrong. 

P. 45: So is ‘‘the teacher of the same Museaus, son of Eumolpus.”’ 

P. 86: “As they may see that their contention gains practically nothing by citing 
him” misconstrues ut nil fere absque eorum testimonio firmasse videatur. 

P.97: “I who am the first to tire of it’? should be ‘‘I who was the first to be assailed.’’ 
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Chateaubriand and Virgil. By Louts Hastines Naytor. “Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages,” Vol. XVIII. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. $1.25. 


Everyone who is interested in either Virgil or Chateaubriand will enjoy 
reading this well-written and well-“nourished”’ monograph, and will give it a 
place on his reference shelf for the sake of the analytic Index of Virgilian 
passages from Eclogue i. 3 to Aeneid xii. 925, with both the place and the 
context in which they are quoted by Chateaubriand. 

I am immensely interested in Virgil, and I enjoy reading in Sainte-Beuve, 
Faguet, and Lemaitre about Chateaubriand—his influence on the romantics, 
the new notes which he added to French prose, his exoticism, his sentiment of 
nature, his melancholy, and the rest of it. But Chateaubriand himself I can- 
not read. His unverifiable generalizations, the inaccuracies of his wide-rang- 
ing but uncritical and often borrowed scholarship, his self-conceit, and his 
insincerities affect me much as they did Thackeray or Felix Holt when he 
caught Esther reading René. I prefer to take that sort of thing in the to my 
English taste more eloquent Ruskin. 

Chateaubriand did know Virgil intimately, if uncritically, and could quote 
him aptly though sometimes inaccurately and unmetrically for every experi- 
ence and sentiment of life and travel. But the Virgilian imitations, similes, 
and descriptions of his prose epics Les Natchez, Atala, and René remind me of 
Macaulay’s plan for the Wellingtoniad, or, to put it less profanely, of the 
mock heroic Virgilian similes of Fielding, whom I suspect to be an as yet un- 
exploited source, and suggest for a final volume in the series Chateaubriand 
and the Bible, Chateaubriand and Homer, Chateaubriand and English litera- 
ture. 

I do not mean to be flippant. This is really an excellent piece of work, and 
the many Virgilian passages which it quotes in full, with the comments upon 
them of Chateaubriand and other French critics, make excellent reading if one 
is in the mood for that sort of thing. But I cannot repeat the Virgilian quota- 
tions here, nor, though I am interested, can I test the generalization that 
Chateaubriand was the first to appreciate “‘le Virgile poitrinaire,” the tender, 
sentimental, romantic, wistful, Celtic Virgil of the sense of tears in mortal 
things. I can only recommend the book to those whom it concerns. 


PAuL SHOREY 


Les proces d’impiété—intentés aux philosophes a Athénes au v. et au iv. 
siécles avant J.-C. Par Eupore Drerenne. Liége: Imp. H. Vail- 
lant-Carmanne, S.A. imp. de l’Académie; Paris: Edouard Cham- 
pion, 1930. Fr. 50. 

This is a subject that touches on a wide variety of interesting topics, and 
it is a great convenience to have the sources, the bibliography, and the 
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opinions of modern scholars so completely collected and thoroughly digested 
as has been done here by the industry of Dr. Derenne. 

He treats in succession and in detail of the meaning of impiety in Greek law, 
the trials of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Diagoras, Socrates, Demades, and 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Stilpo, and some later manifestations of the spirit of 
intolerance, and finally of the legal procedure in such trials and the general 
conclusions to be drawn from the whole. 

He rejects with good reasons Geffcken’s thesis that Anaxagoras was an 
atheist who attacked the popular religion, and Taylor’s contention that his 
banishment dates from 450. Protagoras, he argues, as others have done, was 
not an atheist but an agnostic, and his open profession of agnosticism came 
late in life, in the year 416-15. The fourteen pages on Diagoras will amply 
satisfy the curiosity of students puzzled by the allusion in Aristophanes’ 
Birds. Dr. Derenne enumerates and examines all the conjectures of modern 
scholars to account for the seeming contradiction between the edifying lan- 
guage of Diagoras’ lyrical fragments and his reputation as a typical and 
blatant atheist. 

The exhaustive review of the case of Socrates in 114 pages seems to go over 
the whole ground again, citing the immense mass of the modern literature and 
even restating the plot of Aristophanes’ Clouds for readers who may not have 
read it and yet are prepared to read this book. It is a very useful compen- 
dium which I cannot undertake to abbreviate or criticize. From my skeptical 
point of view it is exposed to the same criticism with which I would dismiss 
most of the vast literature about Socrates. It attributes to a man who wrote 
nothing, anything that the subjective taste of the modern critic chooses to 
select from the opinions put into his mouth by Plato and Xenophon. 

Without going all the way with Taylor and Burnet, Dr. Derenne thinks it 
probable that, as the Clouds implies, Socrates did study science in his youth. 
One of the reasons which he repeats in two successive pages (85 and 86) is a 
curious slip of the pen. To prove that Socrates was acquainted with the earlier 
philosophers of nature, he quotes Alc. i. 118 C, A€yerad yé ror, db Saxpares, 
ovK dro Tov avToudrov Gopds yeyovevat, GAAG TOAAOIs Kai Topois Tvyyeyovevat. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that & Swxpares is vocative, and the sub- 
ject of A€yeras is Pericles, not Socrates. Such accidents happen to all of us, but 
they are perhaps less frequent when we are less bent on proving something. 


PAUL SHOREY 
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BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptus 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.]} 


Q. Orazio Flacco, Il libro degli epodi. Con commento di CESARE 
GIARRATANO. Torino: G. B. Paravia & Co., 1930. 


This book belongs to the series of ‘“Testi greci e latini con commento scien- 
tifico” edited by Luigi Castiglioni. Though there is a brief critical apparatus, 
no attempt is made to produce a new critical edition. The Introduction deals 
with a few general points, especially Horace’s relation to Archilochus. 
Giarratano concludes that Horace imitated his predecessor only in meter 
and tone. He also interprets some of the epodes as free from the iapPixy 
idea, but he maintains that they are differentiated by style and tone from the 
odes. A detailed presentation of these views would have been interesting. 
Giarratano is insistent on the differences between genres throughout. Thus 
he denies that the second epode can have the same thesis as the first satire, 
or that this epode can be compared with Tibullus’ first elegy or with the 
Georgics of Virgil. We may recognize the correctness of this position in gen- 
eral but still feel that the interesting thing is to see how the same theme is 
developed differently in different genres. 

The ninth epode is so interpreted as to indicate that Horace took part in 
the battle of Actium. This interpretation seems to me impossible. 

The commentary is particularly strong in cross-references, examples, and 
parallel passages, and is therefore useful to those wishing to make a detailed 
study of the epodes. 

B. L. Uttman 


From Maumee to Thames and Tiber: The Life-Story of an American 
Classical Scholar. By Ernest G. Staten. New York University 
Press, 1930. 


Professor Sihler, author of Testimonium animae, Annals of Caesar, Cicero 
of Arpinum, Hellenic Civilization (with G. W. Botsford,) From Augustus to 
Augustine, was the first doctor that came forth from Gildersleeve’s first 
seminar at the Johns Hopkins University. He is thus, though he had also 
studied in Berlin, in some sort the pioneer of the earliest generation of Ameri- 
can graduate students of classics who did not find it necessary to cross the 
ocean in order to study Greek. He has written a detailed and intimate ac- 
count of his long and industrious life as student, teacher, scholar, and author, 
and he has expressed frankly and freely his opinions, his sentiments, and his 
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estimates of many men and many books. The purely personal and emotional 
parts of his book will be of interest to his pupils and friends. The remainder is 
a valuable document for the history of education in America and in particular 
for the early history of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Pau. SHOREY 


The Geography of Strabo. Translated by Horace Lronarp Jones. 
“Loeb Classical Library Series,” Vol. VII. London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 


Professor Jones is to be congratulated on nearing the conclusion of his long 
and laborious task. His seventh volume takes us through Books XV and 
XVI, dealing with Asia beyond the Taurus, Strabo’s skepticism about 
travelers’ and historians’ tales of the Orient, the philosophies of the Magi and 
the Brahmins, elephants, India, Arabia, etc. One more volume and he will 
have completed what with its convenient maps, indexes, and practically suf- 
ficient textual and exegetical footnotes will long remain the most useful edition 
of Strabo for English readers. 

It would serve no purpose to pretend to criticize his treatment of the text 
here or to examine under the microscope his translation which is substantially 
correct, clear, and adequate. What more could one expect or desire in a trans- 
lation of Strabo? 

PauL SHOREY 


Die Komposition von Vergils ‘“‘Georgica.” Von Dr. MAGDALENA 
Scumipt. “Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums,”’ 
Band XVI, Heft 2 and 3. 


The author, acknowledging the previous work of Burck and Jahn, presents 
a painstaking study of the structure of the Georgics, book by book, section by 
section, and often even line by line. She upholds the theory that Vergil must 
have committed himself at the outset to some finely elaborated plan of com- 
position, since for artistic purposes such a plan was highly necessary in treat- 
ing of agricultural material that was already familiar to the reader. His ad- 
herence to his plan is carefully traced out through the balancing and har- 
monizing of objective, didactic sections with subjective, “lyrical’’ sections, 
too often called without justice mere digressions. 

The emphasis throughout, alongside, and connected with thought develop- 
ment is on the value of the symmetry of interlocking groups of verses as a 
contributing factor to the artistic success of the poet. The author in her In- 
troduction realizes the necessity of proceeding with the greatest caution along 
this line of her investigation; she has however made it an important part of 
her study and thereby challenged those who despise such numerical reckon- 
ings. 
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Four supplementary sections on the shorter poems of Catullus, the sixty- 
fourth poem, the Culex and the Ciris, and some few odes of Horace continue 
the study of balanced groups of verses and trace their development as an out- 
growth of Hellenistic methods. 


Dorotuy M. ScHULLIAN 


Die Neuplatonische Phaidrosinterpretation: Ihr Werdegang und thre 
Eigenart. Von P. AMANDUs BreLMereR, O.S.B. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. E. Drervup. “Rhetorische Studien,” Heft 16. Paderborn, 
1930. 


This dissertation is a specimen or forerunner of a larger work which will 
treat of the entire question of the Neoplatonic interpretation of literature. 
Professor Drerup ingeniously justifies its inclusion in his rhetorical studies by 
the plea that the Phaedrus was always read in the rhetorical schools of an- 
tiquity. 

The dissertation falls into two parts: (1) an outline history of the interpre- 
tation of the Phaedrus from the scattered remarks of Plotinus and the lost 
systematic commentary of Iamblichus to the extant commentary of Hermeias 
derived from the lectures of Syrianus and in its turn the chief source of the 
scholia, and the observations of Proclus who also heard the lectures of 
Syrianus. 

In Part II the commentary of Hermeias is used for systematic illustration 
of the chief traits and methods of Neoplatonic interpretation. Neoplatonism 
is, as I have elsewhere said, a state of mind. There is nothing to surprise any 
critical modern reader in the methods by which the Neoplatonists extract 
whatever meaning they wish to find from the Platonic text as Philo did from 
the Old Testament. I can parallel every method, every tendency, every 
absurdity which Dr. Bielmeier illustrates by Hermeias from the Platonic, the 
biblical, the Shakespearean literature of today, and from popular lectures and 
textbooks on comparative literature and literary criticism. There may be a 
little more method in the Neoplatonic madness, though hardly more than in 
current Freudian interpretations of literature. But the underlying psychology 
is the same. The critic’s own associations of ideas, his happy thoughts, are 
used to justify whatever meanings his preconceived opinions would read into 
the text in complete indifference to all principles of rational historical criti- 
cism. That type of mind is not interested in the facts or in the reasonable 
probabilities. Boreas, the north wind in the Phaedrus, Hermeias says, signifies 
the providence of God, for the north wind blows from on high. Similarly an 
eminent modern Platonist says—but why make an enemy? 


PAuL SHOREY 
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Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. By ELEANOR SurpLey Duckett. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. 


Miss Duckett’s book begins where Glover’s Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century ends. She writes a spirited and eager style; she paints in vivid colors 
the historical background of the terrible transitional fifth century that 
witnessed Alaric’s sack of Rome, the barbarian invasions, and the break-up of 
the older civilization in Italy, France, and Spain. She does not merely 
characterize in general terms the contemporary writers. She tells us what they 
actually said, in faithful summaries, illustrated and illuminated by her own 
verse translations of the old man of Verona, the praises of Rome, and other 
important passages. From her book the student who has not time to read 
them will get a fair concrete notion of the writings of Claudian, Rutilius 
Namatianus, and Merobaudes, of the poets of biblical history, Sulpicius 
Severus, Avitus, Sedulius, Dracontius, and the possible indebtedness to them 
of Milton, of the life and letters of Jerome and Augustine, of the Christian 
philosophy of history of Orosius and Salvian, of the monastic writings of the 
West, of that indispensable introduction to the study of mediaeval literature, 
Martianus Capella’s Nuptials of Mercury and Philology. 

A table of dates, justificatory notes referring to the sources and to the 
works of modern scholars, a sufficient Bibliography, and an Index complete 


a very useful book. 
Pau. SHOREY 








